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Preface 


This  monograph  was  prepared  as  part  of  a  three>phase  project  entitled  "The 
Effectiveness  of  U.S.  Military  Training  Activities  in  Promoting  Internal  Defense 
and  Development  in  the  Third  World."  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  to  train  U.S.  and  foreign  military  personnel  in 
foreign  internal  defense  (FID)  and  internal  defense  and  development  (IDAD), 
respectively,  to  examine  the  benefits  that  the  United  States  derives  from  these 
programs,  and  to  consider  how  future  efforts  can  be  improved  and  strengthened. 

The  results  of  the  first  phase  of  the  project  were  published  as  a  Note:  Taw, 
Jennifer  Morrison,  and  William  H.  McCoy,  International  Military  Student  Training: 
Beyond  Tactics,  N-3634-USDP,  1993.  It  surveys  current  U5.  international  military 
student  (IMS)  traming  in  internal  defense  and  development  as  well  as  the 
training  of  the  U.S.  military  in  FID  and  related  areas.  The  Note  also  examines  the 
broader  social,  political,  and  rruUtaty  issues  related  to  U.S.  FID/IDAD  tnuning 
and  makes  preliminary  recorrunendations  regarding  U.S.  FID/IDAD  training. 

This  monograph  is  one  of  three  presenting  the  results  of  six  comparative  case 
studies  prepared  for  the  second  phase  of  the  project,  in  which  the  efiectiveness  of 
U.S.  military  training  of  intematioruil  military  students  is  examined.  These 
regional  case  studies  examine  whether  U3.  training  provided  to  foreign  military 
students  promotes  human  rights,  professionalism,  democratic  values,  national 
development,  and  appropriate  dvil-onilitary  relations,  as  well  as  meeting  the 
general  goeils  of  the  international  nulitary  education  and  training  (IMET) 
program.  This  monograph  focuses  on  Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 

The  project's  final  phase  will  provide  general  recommendatiorrs  for  improving 
the  organization,  dispensation,  doctrine,  and  focus  of  future  U.S.  FID/IDAD 
training  efforts,  and  specific  recommendations  for  the  key  countries  identified  in 
the  case  studies. 

The  research  presented  here  was  conducted  for  die  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  ^>ecial  Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (ASD  SO/LIC)  within 
fire  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy.  It  was  carried  out  within 
the  Intematicmal  Security  and  Defense  Strategy  program  of  RAND's  National 
Defense  Research  Institute  (NDRI),  a  federally  funded  research  and  development 
center  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Staff. 
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Summary 


U.S.  security  assistance,  particularly  military  training  activities,  is  considered  an 
extremely  economical  means  of  achieving  a  broad  spectrum  of  U.S.  military  and 
fcneign  poUcy  goals  in  the  developing  world.  Most  military  traiiung  activities  are 
funded  eidter  through  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  program  or  through  the 
intemational  military  education  and  training  (IMET)  program.  FMStraming 
usually  accompanies  and  supports  defense  rruiteriel  sales.  IMET  training,  on  the 
ottter  hand,  is  intended  to  complement  FK&  training  by  promoting 
professiorudism,  improved  leadership  and  management  capabilities,  and  norv- 
system-^pedfic  tedmical  skills. 

The  IMET  program's  armual  budget  is  relatively  low,  yet  the  program  is 
getrerally  considered  cost-efiective.  Each  year  the  Urrited  States  trams  thousands 
of  intemational  onilitary  students,  usually  in  courses  that  both  die  Uruted  States 
and  the  students'  home  coimtries  agree  are  appn^riate  to  the  countries'  defense 
needs.  The  effects  of  such  training  are  dien  multiplied  when  students  trained  in 
die  United  States  return  to  their  home  countries  and  act  as  instructors,  replicating 
the  courses  they  took  in  die  United  States  using  U5.  training  materials  and 
doctrine.  Finally,  military  students  selected  for  training  in  the  United  States  often 
subsequendy  attain  leadership  positions  in  dieir  countries'  militaries  or  civilian 
governments  and  are  frequendy  more  accessible  to  die  United  States — and 
ameruible  to  U.S.  interests — dian  are  dieir  counterparts. 


Internal  Defense  and  Development  Versus 
Democratization 

IMET  training  may  be  used  in  support  of  foreign  countries'  internal  defense  and 
development  (IDAD)  strategies,  which  encompass  die  "full  range  of  measures 
taken  by  a  nation  to  promote  its  growth  and  protect  itself  from  subversion, 
lawlessness,  and  insurgency."^  IDAD  is  each  country's  own  responsibility.  For 
example,  die  United  States  may  provide  foreign  internal  defense  (FID)^  to  a  host 


^MiUltay  Opentkm  m  Low  bitattity  Conflict,  Hdd  Manual  100*20/ AFP  3-20,  Washii^n,  D.C: 
Htadquancrs,  Deftaitmentt  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  December  1990,  Glossary-5. 

Mcraal  di;(inise  (FID)  is  defined  as 'participation  by  dviUan  and  military  agencies  of  a 
wvenmieiit  in  any  of  the  action  prograiru  taken  py  another  gownuiient  to  ftee  and  prrxect  its  society 
mm  subversion,  kwiessneea,  and  insurgency,"  Dryertmmf^O^fbiae  Oictimery  (^Military  and 


nation,  but  it  will  not  provide  IDAD.  This  distinction  between  FID  euul  IDAD 
becomes  blurred,  however,  vis-lk~vis  training.  The  United  States  may  provide 
training  in  support  of  foreign  irations'  IDAD  efforts,  eidier  deliberately  or 
inddentally.3 

IDAD  has  two  complementary  components:  internal  defense  (which  can  include 
counterinsurgency,  counterterrorism,  riot-control,  or  odier  internal  defense 
missions)  and  internal  development  (nation-building).  The  United  States  has 
trained  foreign  militaries  in  skills  relevant  to  each.  However,  controversy 
surrounds  the  training:  Detractors  argue  that  bodi  internal  defeitse  and  internal 
development  are  civilian,  not  military,  responsibilities,  and  that  U.S.  training  in 
IDAD  skills  weakens  militaries'  respect  for  civilian  authority. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Congress,  concerned  about  precisely  these  issues, 
advocate  limiting  IDAD  training,  promoting  irtstead  training  in  the  skills  and 
concepts  required  for  eventual  democratization,  including 

•  civil-military  relations, 

•  human  rig^ts,^ 

•  defense  resource  management,  and 

•  military  justice.^ 

Congress  therefore  passed  die  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Act  (P.L.101- 
513)  in  FY 1991,  mandating  tiiat  not  less  tiian  $1  million  of  IMET  funds  shall  be 
set  aside  for 

developing,  initiating  conducting  and  evaluating  courses  and  other 
programs  for  training  foreign  civilian  and  military  officials  in  managing 
and  administering  foreign  military  establidunents  and  budgets,  and  for 
training  foreign  military  and  civilian  officials  in  creating  and  maintaining 
effective  military  judicial  systems  and  military  codes  of  conduct,  including 
observance  of  intemationaUy  recognized  human  rights . . .  [civilian 
personnel]  shall  include  foreign  government  petsoimel  of  ministries  odier 
than  ministries  of  defense  if  ffie  military  education  and  training  would  (i) 
contribute  to  respcmsible  defense  resource  management,  (ii)  foster  greater 
respect  for  and  understanding  of  foe  principle  of  civilian  control  of  foe 


AuodaUd  Term,  JCS  Publication  1-02,  Washington,  D.C:  U£.  Government  Printing  Office,  December 
1989,  p.  15a 

^Many  of  the  skills  militaries  ate  trained  in  for  contventional  warfere  ate  relevant  to  IDAD, 
iitduding  engineoing,  medical,  communications,  transportation,  and  constabulary  skills. 

^  1978,  Congress  amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  irrcoiporate  a  human-rights  clause  in 
the  statement  of  IMET  objectives.  Chapter  5,  Section  543  trf  the  Foreign  AssislatKe  Act  of  1%1,  as 
amended  by  die  Intetiutional  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (22  U5.C  2347b). 

Congress,  Congreeaoml  Record,  KQd  Congress,  1st  Session,  VoL  137,  No.  77, 21  May  1991, 
p.  S6258,  and  Voi.  137,  Na  9,  Fart  n,  14  January  1991,  p.  S84a 
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militaiy,  or  (iii)  improve  military  justice  systems  and  procedures  in 
accordince  with  internationally  recognized  human  ri^ts. 

Hie  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  is  die  lead  agent  in  developing  and 
assigning  appropriate  courses  for  this  expanded  IMET  (IMET-E)  program,  and 
security  assistance  officers  in  host  nations  are  responsible  for  promoting  foreign 
military  and  civilian  attendance.^  The  bask  assumption  underlying  EMET-E  is 
diat  training  foreign  civilian  and  military  personnel  in  issues  related  to  civil- 
military  relations  can  help  promote  the  consolidation  of  democracy  in  host 
nations.^  At  die  very  least,  IMET-E  provides  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  future 
foreign  military  and  civilian  leaders  with  U.S.  political  values  and  practical 
means  by  whkh  to  operationalize  such  values. 


Thailand 

Aldioug^  die  Thai  military  has  become  heavily  involved  in  IDAD  since  die  mid- 
1970s,  U.S.  training  has  played  iitde,  if  any,  rote  in  such  endeavors.  Indeed,  by 
mutual  agreement  widi  die  Thais,  U.S.  training  has  been  predominandy 
conventional  since  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troc^  in  1975-1976.  The  Thai 
military's  involvement  in  nation-building,  moreover,  although  nominally 
undertaken  in  die  name  of  democratizatitm,  appears  to  serve  the  selfish  interests 
of  die  military  and  individual  military  officers  as  much  as  the  broader  goal  of 
internal  development  Ongoing  prefects  will  be  cancelled  and  new,  higher 
profile  projects  begun  as  senior  officers  rotate  duoug^  and  seek  to  aggrandize 
dieir  own  contiibutians  to  rural  development*  U.S.  IDAD  training  under  such 
dreumstanoes  could  only  have  further  promoted  the  military's  usurpation  of 
civilian  responsibilities  and  power. 

Training  in  die  tenets  of  democracy,  civil-military  relations,  military  justice,  and 
defense  resource  management^  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  helpful  to  bodi 
civilian  and  military  personnel  in  Thailand.  Thailand  clearly  fits  Samuel 


*The  act's  emphttit  on  training  ctvUiaM  is  also  new  and  » intended  to  familiarize  foreign 
civilian  officials  their  milUaiies' functions  and  budgets,  ttioeby  fuither  hdping  to  promote 
fotcim  mUitaiies' subotdinBtian  to  civilian  ooneoL 

'Hie  role  of  IMET  in  democratization  has  been  a  subject  of  congressional  concern.  See,f6r 
exao^,  ConigTasiDnal  Reoonf,  U  January  1991,  p.  ^0. 

%nlerviewt  widi  Dr.  Sudiit  Bunbon^mm,  Dean  of  Political  Sdenoe,  Chulalongkom  University, 
and  wltti  a  U&  Army  officer,  Bengkok,  June  19^  it  must  be  cautioned  that  in  the  limited  time 
availiMe  to  her,  the  author  did  not  have  access  to  all  possible  sources.  In  some  instances,  therefore, 
other  existing  points  of  view  msy  not  be  represented. 

^Deqdte  the  May  1992  riots,  the  U5.  government  considers  the  Ihai  military's  human-rigfits 
record  tote  acceptable.  InterviewwithUS.  Assistant  Army  Attadi^  to  tte  US.  Eitdws8y,Baiu;kok. 
June  1992. 
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Huntington's  "cyclical  model  of  despotism  and  democracy."^*^  If  the  changes 
under  former-Prime  Minister  Anand,  which  began  to  bring  the  military  under 
civilian  control,  are  to  be  continued  and  successful,  the  military  must  not  only 
accept  limitations  on  its  role  and  acquiesce  to  civilian  control,  but  the  civilian 
^vemment  must  inspire  confidence  and  trust 

In  die  past,  Thai  civilian  governments  have  been  so  corrupt  that  die  public  has 
simply  accepted  the  military  stepping  in  to  "clean  things  up."^^  One  foreign 
bureaucrat  visiting  Thailand  remarked  diat  "democratic  government  and  clean 
government  are  presented  as  alternatives  radier  dian  complements."^  Thai 
political  scientist  Kramol  Thongthammachart  wrote  that  Thai  political  parties 
have  always  been  overshadowed  by  military  interventi<»i  in  government  because 
diey  diemselves  have  litde  understanding  of  die  democratic  system.^^ 

Yet  Thailand  is  now  being  run  by  a  prime  minister  who  is  considered  honest,  and 
die  military's  control  over  government  and  private  enterprise  is  being 
challenged.  These  are  precisely  the  types  of  changes  that  IMET-E  is  intended  to 
support  Some  senior  Thai  commanders  have  eiqiressed  interest  in  such  training 
and  could  dearly  benefit  fixrni  greater  exposure  to  die  skills  and  concepts 
required  for  increased  democratization  and  improved  dvil-miUtary  relations. 

The  fledgling  IMET'E  program  in  Thailand  requires  further  development  but 
finds  itself  in  a  fertile  environment  The  issue  of  IMET-E  funding  will  have  to  be 
addressed,  however  At  this  point,  selection  of  such  courses  involves  sacrificing 
some  of  die  more  conventional  courses  the  Thais  have  traditionally  chosen.  At  a 
time  when  the  overall  number  of  Thais  trained  in  the  United  States  is  declining, 
this  could  be  a  serious  problem.^^  If  host  nations  are  required  to  spend  a  portion 


Huntington,  in  '%ViU  More  Countries  Beamte  Democratic?*  Political  Science  Quarterh/, 
VoL  99,  No.  2,  Summer  198t  p.  210,  describes  titis  form  of  dennocratic  'development*  as  tite  'cyclical 
model  of  ahrnuiting  despotism  and  democracy —  In  tiiis  case,  key  elites  normally  accept,  at  Iwt 
superficially,  the  le^tinucy  of  demoaaticfmins.  Electkms  are  held  fiom  time  to  time,  but  rarely  is 
there  any  sustained  succession  of  governments  coming  to  pwwer  through  the  electoral  process. 
Govenunentsareasoftentheproductofmilitary  interventions  as  they  are  of  elections.  Oncea 
military  |unta  takes  over,  it  will  normally  promise  to  return  power  to  civilian  rule.  In  due  course,  it 
does  sa ...  In  a  praetorian  situation  like  mis,  neitiier  autiioritarian  nor  democratic  institutions  are 
effectively  institutionalized.* 

^^Indeed,  this  is  a  potential  problem  witti  US.  pressure  on  freeign  militaries  to  accede  to  civilian 
autiiority.  In  Thailand  and  ties  Philippines,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  civilian  leaders  have 
proven  to  be  as  oomqM  as  the  military— if  not  more  so. 

^^Cited  in  Wallaoe,  Charles  P.,  'Graft  and  Gunplay  Herald  Thai  Election,*  Los  Angeles  Times, 
17Maidil986. 

^^Cited  in  Handley,  Paul,  'Open  to  Offers,*  For  Eastern  Economic  Review,  13  February  1992, 
pp.  16-17. 

^^This  issue  will  not  be  easily  resolved,  however.  Funding  for  IMET  has  always  been  very 
limited,  in  part  because  of  congressional  reluctance  to  deal  witii  Third  Worid  militaries,  many  of 
which  are  indeed  guilty  of  human-r^ts  vtolations,  corruption,  aitd  authoritarian  politics. 
Nonetheless,  as  is  discussed  in  the  Cmchision,  for  improving  and  maintaining  foreign  rdations, 
funding  for  IMET  is  money  wdl  spent  IMET  allows  the  United  Slates  to  generate  r&itionships  with 
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of  titieir  IMET  funds  on  IMET-E  courses,  it  will  suggest  diat  tt\e  United  States  is 
more  interested  in  exposing  ho6t*nation  civilian  and  military  personnel  to  U.S. 
values  and  ideals  than  in  training  ttiem  in  military  skills  and  developing  close 
and  cooperative  military-to-military  relationships.  This  makes  IMET-E  a  price  to 
pay  for  host  tuitions,  rather  than  an  opportunity,  and  could  breed  bad  blood 
between  diem  and  the  United  States. 

Philippines 

Alttiough  internal  defense  and  development  are  important  missions  for  die 
Philippine  military,  the  United  States  does  not  train  many  Filipinos  in  these 
areas.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  (AFP)  has 
developed  its  own  counterinsurgency  (COIN)  strategy,  and  therefore  requires 
litde  internal  defense  training  from  the  United  States;  on  the  odier  hand, 
aldiough  the  United  States  provided  substantial  financial  support  as  well  as 
equipment  for  rural  development  activities  prior  to  die  forced  wididrawal  of  its 
bases,  actual  training  in  dvic  action  is  mosdy  limited  to  joint-combined  exercises. 
The  Joint  United  States  Military  Assistance  Group  (JUSMAG)  Philippines, 
nonedieless,  indudes  nation-building  as  one  of  die  goals  supported  by  U.S. 
training. 

It  is  dear  diat  bodi  the  Philippine  government  and  military  could  benefit  firom 
exposure  to  the  theoretical  issues  IMET-E  is  intended  to  address.  Democracy 
remains  tenuous  in  die  Philippines  in  die  aftermath  of  Marcos'  "presidency": 

The  government  is  still  riddled  with  corruption,  and  democratic  instituticms 
continue  to  be  misused.  Moreover,  the  Philippine  military  has  lost  its  traditional 
respect  for  dvilian  audiority,  omtinues  to  perpetrate  brutal  human-ri^ts  abuses, 
and  has  foiled  to  stamp  out  the  two  insurgendes  that  have  plagued  the  coimtry 
for  more  dian  20  years.  Finally,  the  Philippines'  internal  and  external  defense 
efiorts  are  threatened  by  the  country's  persistent  lack  of  financial  resources. 

Yet,  aldiough  the  JUSMAG  Philippines  is  successfully  promoting  IMET-E  to  die 
AFP,  which  has  expressed  interest  in  such  courses,  the  AFP  has  indicated  that  it 
will  not  feel  free  to  select  IMET-E  coiuses  as  long  as  they  must  be  financed  out  of 
die  general  IMET  funds.  Technical  and  tactical  training  will  continue  to  take 
precedence  over  such  courses,  especially  given  die  decline  in  IMET  funds  in  1993, 


tutuie  leaden— « long-term  benefit  that  a  rich  ooUection  of  anecdotes  suggests  is  quite  useful  in  terms 
influence  and  leverage.  Indeed,  in  an  interview  (Bangkok,  June  1992),  the  duel  of  training  at  the 
Joint  Untied  States  Military  Assistanoe  Group,  Thailand  (JUSMAGTHAl),  warned  that  UA  relations 
with  Thailand  in  20  yean  will  sufler  from  flte  su^tenskm  of  training  between  1990  and  1992,  as  well 
as  from  the  decrease  in  training  as  of  1993. 
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the  nvUippines'  new  need  for  external  defense  capabilities,  and  the  ongoing 
counterinsvirgency  efforts.  Like  Thailand,  the  Philippine  provide  a  fertile 
environment  for  IMET-E  but  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  more  traditional  course 
for  such  training.  And,  as  in  Thailand,  for  the  United  State  to  require  the 
Philippine  to  vise  some  of  its  limited  IMET  funds  for  IMET-E  can  only  be 
expected  to  breed  resentment,  thus  undermining  one  of  the  fimdamental  goals  of 
the  IMET  program:  cooperative  and  mutually  beneficial  military-to-military  and 
govemment-to-govemment  relations. 


Conclusion 

Although  IMET  training  is  a  very  small  program  with  a  very  small  budget,  it  has 
an  impact  beyond  its  size.  Not  eeily  quantified  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  success 
of  IMET  lies  in  the  prestige  and  quality  of  U.S.  training  that  motivates  foreign 
countries  to  seua  fiieir  best  and  their  bri^test  military  students  for  courses  in  five 
United  States.  The  United  States  has  the  opportunity  to  expose  friendly  and 
allied  nations'  future  leaders  to  the  U.S.  system  and  culture,  thus  generating 
mutual  understanding  and  durable  working  relationships.  Such  exposure  may 
not  translate  into  direct  influence — ^in  neifiver  the  Philippines  nor  Thailand  could 
it  be  said  that  the  military  in  general  behaves  consistently  with  U5.  ideals, 
despite  U.S.-trained  leaders— but  at  the  very  least  it  provides  a  common 
language  for  negotiations  (literally  and  figuratively). 

That  said,  IMET  training  nonefiieless  has  obvious  limitaticms.  It  helps  develop 
military-to-military  relationships  but  does  not  guarantee  U.S.  influence.  It  can 
expose  foreign  military  students  to  US.  culture,  ideals,  and  values,  but  it  cannot 
guarantee  that  they  will  choose  to— or  be  able  to — reproduce  them  in  fiieir  own 
countries.  It  can  improve  individuals'  military  skills,  but  it  cannot  guarantee  that 
those  individuals  will  use  fivem  appropriately.  It  can  provide  training  materials 
and  experience,  but  it  cannot  guarantee  that  a  country  will  develop  an 
independent  training  capability. 

For  example,  U.S.-trained  military  personnel  were  represented  among  both  the 
rebel  and  five  loyal  troops  in  five  Philippine  coup  attempts.  Despite  years  of 
exposure  to  U.S.  democracy,  senior  U.S.-trained  Thai  military  officers  continue  to 
believe  that  the  military  must  play  a  central,  paternalistic  role  in  democratization. 
The  Philippine  military,  once  strongly  influenced  by  civilian  control  of  the 
military  in  the  Urvited  States,  has  now  dvanged,  despite  ongoing  IMET  trairving. 
Exposure  to  U.S.  values  and  mores  has  not  prevented  the  Philippine  military 
from  perpetrating  hurrvan-rig)vts  abuses.  Neither  the  Philippine  nor  the  Thai 
armed  forces  have  developed  an  independent  trairving  capability  in  conventiorval 
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tactics  or  techniques,  despite  40  years  of  US.  training.  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Thai  and  Philippine  military  leaderships  are  cordial  and  allow  for  military 
cooperation  in  joint  exercises,  but  such  relations  do  not  necessarily  translate  into 
political  influence.^^ 

What  is  true  of  IMET  training  in  general  is  eqiially  true  of  ttie  IDAD  training 
provided  under  IMET.  ‘The  United  States  can  train  foreign  militaries  in  dvic 
action  and  related  internal  development  skills,  but,  as  in  Thailand,  such  training 
can  be  used  to  enrich  die  military  and  extend  its  control  over  traditionally 
dvilian  enterprises  and  responsibilities.  Or,  as  in  the  Philippines,  such  training 
can  be  lost  to  the  military  and  die  cotmtry  as  military  technicians  retire  for  higher 
paying  dvilian  jobs  in  foreign  countries.  Nor  is  U.S.  UAD  training  a  priority  for 
the  Thai  and  Philippine  militaries.  Provided  with  limited  IMET  funds,  bodi  die 
Philippines  and  Thailand  prefer  hi^y  tedinical  and/or  advanced  U.S.  training 
in  mosdy  conventional  skills. 

Fmally,  die  expanded  IMET  program  is  intended  to  promote  human  rights,  fair 
military  judiciaries,  effdrtive  resource  management,  and  dvilian  control  over 
armed  forces.  The  program  is  still  in  its  inhuicy,  and  even  at  its  peak  it  carmot 
promise  to  wring  reforms  out  of  recaldtrant  militaries.  But  it  is  significant  in 
signaling  a  new  policy  in  the  United  States  for  piloting  democratic  reforms 
among  IMET  redpients.  It  reflects  die  U.S.  Congress'  intention  to  shift  from 
training  foreign  militaries  in  infrastructural  development  to  exposing  diem  to 
American  political  values.  Whereas,  in  die  past,  impetus  toward  eventual 
democratization  was  held  to  be  a  by>{»oduct  of  foreign  military  students' 
exposure  to  U.S.  culture  and  values,  IMET-E  provides  actual  courses  in  basic 
elements  of  democratic  reform.  Unfortunately,  IMET-E  is  funded  out  of  general 
IMET  funds.  At  a  time  when  countries'  annual  IMET  allocations  are  in  many 
cases  being  reduced,  it  is  unlikely  diat  countries  will  select  IMET-E  courses  over 
more  traditional  U.S.  military  training.  Yet,  if  host  tuitions'  militaries  are 
required  to  pay  iot  IMET-E  courses  out  of  dieir  general  IMET  allocations,  diey 
can  be  expected  to  be  frustrated  and  angry— especially  die  militaries,  as  diey 
watch  IMET  funds  going  to  dvilians — and  the  IMET  program  itself  will  be 
furdier  burdened.  Both  IMET  and  IMET-E  deserve  adequate  funding,  especially 
given  die  relatively  few  dollars  actually  required. 


bmfiM  and  Umiis  of  IMET  ate  dlfcuaaed  in  Manobs,  Spiro  C,  and  Louis  J.  Samelaon, 
‘TheUnltKlSiaieilnlcniationalMilitaiy  Education  and  Training  (DdET)Progi«in:  ARepoitto 
Congnaa,'  The  DtSAM  Jourmi  afbitermiiimalS*aait^Ai$ittmaMtMige^t,  VoL  12.  No.  3,  Spring 
1990,  pp.  4-6. 
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program 

Intemational  military  student 

Informational  Program  (U^.  Department  of 
Defense) 

Judge  Advocate  General 

Joint  United  States  Military  Assistance  Group 

Low  intensity  conflict 

Moro  National  Liberation  Front 

Mobile  training  team 

Nordi  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

New  Peoples'  Army 

Outside  Continental  United  States 
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PC 

Philippine  Constabtilary 
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Philippine  Militaty  Academy 
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Profttsional  military  education 

PNP 

Philippine  National  Police 

PSYOPS 

Psychological  Operations 

RAM 

Reform  the  Armed  Forces  Movement 

RIM 

Retainable  instructional  materials 

RTA 

Royal  Thai  Army 

RTAF 

Royal  Thai  Air  Force 

RTARF 

Royal  Thai  Armed  Forces 

RTN 

Royal  Thai  Navy 

SATFA 

Security  Assistance  Training  Field  Agency 

SATMO 

Security  Assistance  Trairung  Maiuigement 
Organization 

SO 

Special  Operations 

TRADOC 

Training  and  Doctrine  Comoumd 

YOU 

Young  Ofikers'  Union 
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1.  Introduction 


We  have  tiuee  broad  regional  objectives  for  the  future.  First,  we  wish  to 
maintain  an  overall  environment  of  stability  and  regional  balance  in  which 
democracies  can  flourish  and  economies  can  grow.  This  is  best  served  by 
presence,  positive  involvement,  security  assistance,  and  by  building  trust 
and  confidence.  Second,  we  will  want  to  continue  to  expand  bilateral 
military-to-military  relatioitships  forou^usut  the  region  where  such 
relationships  support  U.S.  security,  economic,  and  political  interests. 

Finally,  we  should  maintain  a  deterrent  posture  where  circumstances 
warrant . . .  our  overall  goal  is  to  provide  a  security  umbrella  for  Asia  and 
foe  Pacific  under  which  U.S.  national  interests  can  be  attained,  democracies 
can  flourish,  free  trade  and  commerce  can  prosper,  and  human  ri^ts  can 
be  preserved.  To  achieve  this  goal  we  seek  access  axul  influence  in 
peacetime;  we  prepare  to  deter  aggression  in  time  of  crisis;  and,  if  U.S. 
interests,  citizens,  or  allies  are  attacked  or  fiueatened,  we  are  ready  to 
respond  pron^itly  and  decisively.^ 

— ^Admiral  Htmtington  Hardisty,  Comnumder  in  Chief, 

US.  Pacific  Command 

U.S.  security  assistance  to  developing  nations  is  generally  beUeved  to  be  a  cost- 
effective  means  of  achieving  a  broad  range  of  American  military  and  political 
goals  in  foe  developing  world.  Beyond  foe  clear  advantage  of  maintaining 
military-to-military  telatitmships,  American  security  assistance  is  assiuned  to 
translate  into  some  measure  of  politiod  influence,  as  well  Ihrougli  such 
influence,  the  United  States  can  encourage  host  nations  to  develop  stable, 
democratic  institutions  and  increased  respect  for  human  rights.  U.S.  military 
training  activities,  in  particular,  are  considered  an  inexpensive  and  effective 
means  of  achieving  foese  military  and  political  goals:  They  preclude  basing  large 
numbers  of  U.S.  forces  overseas  and  introduce  intematiorud  military  students 
directly  to  concepts  and  skills  that  are  often  relevant  to  democracy  and  human 
rights. 

Ihis  monograph  examirtes  past  and  present  U.S.  military  training  and  advisory 
efforts  in  Thailand  and  foe  Philippines  in  an  attempt  to  determine  foe 
effectiveness  of  such  efforts  in  promoting  foe  institutioiud  and  attitudinal 
changes  required  for  infrastructural  and/or  democratic  development  Among 
foe  issues  considered  are  the  character  of  each  country's  political  and  military 


EM,  Houw,  Committee  on  Apprc^niations,  Hearingt  on  Militay  Construction 
1991, 101st  Congress,  2d  Session,  Part  5, 28  Ffoiuaiy  1990,  pp.  168-169. 
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institutions;  each  countiy's  internal  defense  and  development  pUms;  and  the 
nature  of  U.S.  training  etidrts  within  each  country. 

This  monograph  is  divided  into  six  sections.  Section  2  identifies  issues  involved 
in  development  and  democratization.  Sections  3  and  4  examine  U.S.  military 
training  of  Thai  and  Philippine  military  students,  respectively,  and  offer 
preliminary  measures  of  effectiveness.  Section  5  compares  and  contrasts  the  case 
studies,  then  seeks  to  elucidate  the  principal  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
United  States  in  trymg  to  reform  and  iitfluence  the  host  natioi\s'  militaries  and 
governments.  Section  6  considers  the  possibility  of  resolving  these  difficulties 
and  the  potential  means  of  doing  so. 
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2.  Promoting  Internal  Defense  and 
Development 

ID  AD  Veisus  Democratization:  U.S.  Training  of 
Foreign  Militaries 

Internal  Defense  and  Development  Training 

IDAD— intemal  defense  and  development-^  a  strategy  encompassing  the  "full 
range  of  measures  takoi  by  a  nation  to  promote  its  growth  and  protect  itself  fnnn 
subversion,  lawlessness,  and  insurgency."^  IDAD  is  each  country's  own 
tesp<msibility.  For  example,  the  United  States  may  provide  foreign  intemal 
defense  (FID)^  to  a  host  nation,  but  it  will  not  provide  IDAD.  This  distinction 
between  FID  and  IDAD  becomes  blurred,  however,  vis-ik-vis  training.  The 
United  States  may  provide  training  in  support  of  foreign  tuitions'  IDAD  efforts, 
eitiier  deliberately  or  incidentally.^  U.S.  goals  in  providing  such  traiiung  include 

•  promoting  a  host  nation's  stability  by  creating  effective  internal  security 
forces; 

•  promoting  a  host  ttation's  stability  by  involving  the  military  in 
infrastructutal  development,  titer^y  improving  tiie  military's  image  while 
providing  needed  services  to  ttie  public;  and 

•  fostering  U.S.-host-nation  govemment-to-govemment  and  military-tO' 
military  relations.^ 


^AfiltoyOjiwraMowiRLoipMmity  Cpi;^,Rdd  Manual  100-20/AFP3-20,  Waahiiiglon,  D.C: 

AHny«wmM»A>i-lfc»r«^rW.mlv100n,  r3n—Ty.S 

%om|gR  mtOTU/ (HD)  ta  defined  as 'pwlidpttion  by  civilian  and  oiiUtaiy  agencies  of  a 
govenunant  in  any  of  the  action  ptognuns  takan  by  another  goviemment  to  face  and  protect  its  aodety 
oora  tubvctiion,  lavdeMneas,  and  insurgency."  OcpartfiKiit  (yO^fbur  Dictimary  ^AfiZitary  am/ 
Atmxkttd  Term,  JC5  PuUication  1-02,  Waahtagton,  D.C.:  U£.  Government  Priia^  Office,  December 
1909,0.  isa 

%<aiiy  of  the  skills  miliiaria  are  trained  in  for  oomrentional  warfare  are  relevant  to  IDAD, 
inrhirfHiig  tighiiwiiig,  nwdkal,  communicattona,  Han«poiiatinn,  and  cnnatabulaiy  slcflla. 

^This  is  a  gettetal  goal  of  aS  US.  military  trainirtg  for  foreign  armed  forces  and  is  not  limited  to 
IDAD  training. 
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The  Two  Components  ofIDAD  Training 

bitcmal  Defense.  The  United  Stales  begsr  training  foreign  militaries  in 
counterinsurgency  in  the  1950b,  when  it  seemed  a  necessary  means  of  blocking 
communist  encroachment  into  ttie  developing  worid.  Although  tttere  was  also 
an  American  effort  to  train  foreign  police  forces  in  dw  1960s  duoug^  die  U.S. 
Department  of  ^te's  Pidilic  Safety  Program,  die  program  was  deemed  too 
politically  sensidve  and  was  dissohwd  in  1973.^  The  introduction  of  section  660D 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  July  1975  prohibited  die  United  States  from 
furdier  training  of  foreign  police  forces.^  It  provided  additional  justificatim  for 
die  continued  training  of  foreign  militaries  in  internal  defense  capabilities/ 

Yet  counterinsurgency  training  was  also  sensitive,  and  the  United  States  feared 
that  its  policy  of  supporting  counterinsurgencies  could  be  seen  in  some  cases  as 
tadt  support  for  audioritarian  governments.  Training  in  nation-building  skills 
was  therefore  incorporated  into  training  plans  to  offset  die  potentially  counter- 
democratic  edects  of  counterinsurgency  training.* 

bitemal  Development  (Nation-Building).  In  1962,  die  Kennedy  administration 
began  inserting  civic  action  programs  into  military  assistance  plans  for  host 
nations,  die  assumption  being  that  training  dieir  militaries  to  provide  public 
services  would  enhance  host  natirms'  development  edorts,  dieteby  leading  to 
stability,  econoi^  and  infrastructural  growdi,  and,  eventually, 
democratization.^ 


*Lefev«,Einat,U.S.PHMfcSafUyiUmfnice:  AnAtioumnt,  The  Brookingfibmtiuaioo,  1973; 
US.  Code,  Congienional  and  Admteistrative  News,  P.L.  93-559, 99cd  Congias,  2d  Sesskxi,  1974,  pp. 
6706-4707. 


*Powdl,  )bim  Duncan,  "MiUtaiy  Aaatanoe  and  MiUtariam  in  Latin  Amoica,"  77k  Western 
Mtfical  OnwI^,  VoL  XVni,  No.  2,  Ftot  1.  June  1965,  pp.  390-392,  BtRaaes  that  internal  defense  is  a 
politiCBl,  not  a  militaiy  iaeue;  and  rjggests  diat  die  United  States  provide  more  training  and 
equipment  to  oonstSmilaries.  He  aiguesdiat  if  US.  foedmpdky  is  to  foster  civilian  goveminent,  it 
must  direct  internal  security  assistance  to  civilian,  not  miutaiy,  security  agencies,  tfispointwas 
supported  by  events  in  Argentina,  where  die  internal  situBtion  imprm^  marked^  when  internal 
security  responsfldlites  wcte  returned  to  die  poUoe^  who  were  betlR  equipped  and  trained  to  work 


widt  die  pmdic  and  meet  its  needs  U&  Congress,  CnigreHima{Reamf,10Sd  Congress,  1st  Session, 
VoL  137,  Na  77, 21  May  1991,  pp.  S63S7-462S8. 

^The  ratkmale  behind  the  enactment  of  this  legUation  and  the  related  detrate  on  aid  Id  foreign 
polioe  forces  is  dearly  summarized  in  McHugh,  Matthew  F.,  et  aL,  Mice  Aid  to  Coilnrl  Amerus; 
ie$Urdi^$  Lmom,  Today's  CMces,  Anns  CorMl  and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus,  Washington,  D.C, 
Ai«ustl966. 

%n  Military  Optraliotu  in  Low  bUettUy  On^ttcl,  December  1990,  pp.  2-7,  IDAD  is  described  as 
"ideally  a  preernpdve  strategy  against  insurgericy;  however,  if  an  insurgency  devekys.it  is  a  strategy 
for  counterinsurgent  activitteB. ...  Military  actions  provide  a  level  of  interrad  security  whidi  permits 
and  supports  grmvthdirough  balanced  devdopment"  In  an  interview  on  26  May  19^  the  civilian 
low  fauensity  conflict  (UQ  expert  at  Fort  Huacnuca,  Arizona,  discussed  IDAD  arid 
oounterirwurgency  (COIN)  interchangeably. 

*11iere  is  an  extensive  body  of  academic  Utereture  on  national  devdopment,  widiin  whidi  a 
deer  distinction  is  made  between  democratic,  economic,  and  bihastructuraldevdopment  Todte 
Juetafewworks:  Lopez,  George  A,  and  Michael  Stohl,"LS>eralization  and  Redemocratization  in 
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Foreign  militaries,  witti  titeir  rigorous  organization  and  large  manpower  pools, 
appeared  to  be  ideally  suited  to  such  e^rts,  which  would  not  only  Iwlp  build 
infirastructuie  but  would  improve  die  militaries'  public  inuiges.^^  Such  a  role  for 
die  military  seemed  natural  to  die  United  States,  which  had  made  heavy  use  of 
its  own  armed  forces— particularly  die  U5.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — ^in  the 
nineteendKentury  devel<^>ment  of  die  western  frontiers.^^ 

Furdiermore,  the  United  States  has  long  held  to  die  belief  that  training  foreign 
in  any  skills,  whedier  conventional  or  nanamventumal,  creates 
professional  militaries  that  recognize  the  limits  of  dieir  rok  and  submit  to  civilian 
ruk.  Hie  ccnnbinedposidve  effects  of  internal  development  efforts  and  foreign 
military  professionalization  were  assumed  to  outweigh  any  potential  damage  to 
dvd-military  relatians  diat  counterinsurgency  training  could  cause. 


Criticiam  of  WAD  Training 

Nonediekss,  IDAD  training  has  come  under  fire.  Detractors  of  ID  AD  submit 
diat  bodi  components  IDAD—mteenal  defense  and  internal  devek^nnent— are 
dviUarw  not  military,  re^nnsibilities,  and  that  training  foreign  militaries  in  such 
far  from  improving  civil>military  relations,  weakens  a  military's  respect  for 
civilian  audiority.^ 

Opponents  of  die  nadon-buikling  a^wct  (tf  IDAD  argue  diat  training  foreign 
militaries  in  internal  develc^mient  skills  singly  gives  diem  the  edge  in  die 
persistent  competition  between  devek^  mg  countries'  militaries  and  private 


Ulin  AoMrica,'  PMkd  Sdcnor,  No.  17B.  1987,  pp.  231-282;  Huniinglon,  Sanud,  *WiU  More 
CounMHBcDmoaatfCT’ArfiitafSdaiceQiiiDler^,  Vd.  99,  Na  2,  Summer  1964,  pp.  193-218,  'How 
Couirtiim  Deoncraiiac;' Aitfiicd  Soimv  QHvterfy,  VoL  106,  No.  4, 1991-42;  pp.  57^16,  and  Mttnd 
Ordd-kCllw«SvSoeM(i,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  UnivewityPwm,  1968;  Hoadta.  Bert,  and 
Mfton  Wdner, 'Eoonomic  Development  and  PoBticd  Stability,' Dtaent,  Spring  1961;  Dahl,  Robert, 
ArfimdlQi;  Artkpdim  aid  Oppaddm,  New  HaveiV  Comu  Yak  Ihdveraity  Pieaa,  1971;  Linz,  Juan, 
Lw  Diamond,  and  Seyaaour  Martin  LipeetDBaacwatymDewdppwyCwmtneK  Latin  America.  VoL  4, 
Boiddcr,Colo.:  Lynne  RknnerFliblidiem  198%  Powell,  JdimI>incan,'MilitaxyAaBistance  and 
MBitartan  in  Latin  America,' 11k  Mtotcm  Pdiiicfl  Qwrt^,  VoL  XVm,  Na  2,  Fart  1.  June  1965, 
p.382. 

^^*Biencn,  Hmy,  'Aimed  Forom  and  Natkaid  Modemiadion,'  Companiwe  Politics,  VoL  16, 

No.  1,  October  1963,  p.  4. 

^^ttmier,  Clinton,  "Engineer  ChaUengei  in  Nation  Building' Mililny  Jtnanr,  Febfuaiy  1989, 
p.32. 

^^The  view  that  IDAD  is  a  civilian  icapofiaBiility  dominatee  American  ddnUng,  where  poUoe 
and  dvOkn  government,  and/or  private  enterprise  are  iceponeBde  for  iniemd  defense  and 
devdopmanL  reinectivdy.  In  other  countries,  however,  the  distinction  between  civilian  and  miUtaiy 
IDAOrespomibinties  is  not  nearly  as  dear.  Nor  is  militiiyiireolveinent  in  IDAD  necessarily  idated 
topoordvihnilharyidations.  fin  Sene^  for  example,  where  the  military  is  involved  in 
<««»w«ifnw«t«<*«»diym<>irt,ttiionetiwlMn»eni«iiis«ufaservieBt  to  civilian  authority. 
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sectors  for  profitable  domestic  contracts.^^  In  both  Honduras  and  Thailand,  for 
example,  engineermg  battalions  were  reconfigured  specifically  to  compete  head 
to  head  wifii  private  engineering  firms.^^  Such  undertakings  enrich  the  military 
at  die  expense  of  die  private  sector,  impeding  economic  development  and  furdier 
centralizing  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  die  military.  Holding  bodi  military 
and  economic  power,  a  country's  armed  forces  are  unlikely  to  completely  cede 
politkal  power  to  any  civilian  governments^ 

A  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  study  published  in  June  1990  dtes  official 
U.S.  concern  regarding  die  furdier  development  of  nadon-building  or  IDAD 
skills  in  one  country's  military  because  of  the  "tenuous"  civil-military 
relationship  in  that  country.s^  A 1971  RAND  studyS^  contends  that  such  concern 
is  quite  reasonable,  stating  diat 


S^bidecd,  nation-biiikUiig  activities  have  not  pioduced  ttie  eoMtomic  devetopment  that  was 
antic^ted.  Itetia»buikling  cannot  be  suocessAil  unless— as  is  tanly  the  case—tong-standing  social, 
cultu^  and  political  attitu&  and  infiastniciufes  are  amenaMe  to  s^  an  efioft  SeeHairiaon, 
Lawrence,  UadenlmfdpiMiit  b  a  Stale  ^AImd,Cainbridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Univetsity  Press, 
Harrison  dtes  other  sodal  scientists  1^  have  addrereed  this  subject  Myrdal,  Gunnar,  Asian  Dnmo: 
An  biqidry  hit)  tim  Paoerty  of  Natkm,  New  Yoric  Pantfieon,  1968;  Lewis,  W.  Arthur  W.,  The  Theory  of 
EcDnomtcGnn0tfi,Hainewood,ni.:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc,  19S5;  Weber,  Max,  TV  J^olnrtantEMc  and 
the  Spirit  (fCapitiliMm,  New  Yoric  Charles  Saflxier's  Sara,  1950;  Sdnimpeter,  Joseph  A.,  Capitalism, 
SociaiCwnaMdOanocnKy,3rded.,NewYailc  Harper  Bros-,  1950;  McCldiand,DBvi(LC,  The  AcMeving 
Sociely,Prinoelon,NewJcraey:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Ca,htc,  1961;  Almond,  Gabriel  A.,  and  Sidney 
VeriM,  The  CtoicOiliwe,  Boston  and  Toronto:  UtdeBrownandCo.,  1963;  Banfidd,  Edward  C,  The 
Afand  Basts  qfaSbebaeni  Society,  Glencoe,  IQj  Hie  Free  Press,  1958;  Rang^  Carlos,  The  Latin 
Aiwericans:  Their  Loiie-HieteReletioiialBpanth  the  Ifaited  States,  New  Yoric  and  London:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovldi,  1977. 

^^terview  with  Ciesendo  (Chris)  Arcos,  UA  Ambassador  to  Honduras,  April  1991;  interview 
wMi  LTC  Rdiert  Leidit,  Corruruunder,  Ist  Battalion,  let  Special  Forces  Groiqi,  Okinawa,  Japan,  May 
1992;  Schwarz,  Ber^amin  C,  "Peacetime  Engagement  and  the  Underdeveloped  World:  Hie  U5. 
MiUtuy's'Naticn  Assistance' MBasian,"ut7Ublishedpq>er,p.  24.  Schwarz  describes  die  eomomic 
power  of  the  mUiiaries  of  many  developing  countries,  espedaUy  Latin  American:  "Hie  armed  forces 
of  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  have  created  their  own  banks ...  engage  in  lorge^cale 
investment  in  real  estate  and  other  business  ventures,  carry  out  private  construction  projects  for 
profit,  own  farms  and  resorts,  and  control  lucrative  government  agencies.*  In  a  May  19n  interview 
with  Ambaasador  Aroos,  Schwarz  was  told  diat  the  Honduran  miUtary  at  one  point  requested 
American  rrdlitary  engfaicering  equ^nent  to  expand  private,  for-ptoft  construction  projects. 

^^nds  is  die  case  in  HiaUand  and  is  increasingiy  true  of  the  Philippines.  For  more  discussion  of 
dlls  subject,  see  Schwarz,  Ber^ominC,  "Pesoetiine  Engageonent"  unpublished  paper,  pp.  18-39. 

^^SecMdy  AttMonce;  Ohoermtwm  OR  (hr  hifernatiimef  Afilttery  Eduadvn  and  Tnrmin;  Pnignim, 
GAO  Briefing  Report  to  Congressional  Requestors,  WashingtoivD.C.:  General  Accounting 
Office/Natimial  Security  and  Intematfonal  Adairs  Division,  June  1990,  p.  26.  There  was  consensus 
that  die  effioKy  of  trair^  militaries  in  natioivbinkiing  had  to  be  detomined  on  a  case^-case  basis. 
US  officials  appeared  to  believe  such  training  would  M  appropriate  in  Peru  and  Haiti,  to  example, 
although  that  may  no  longer  be  die  case,  given  pditkal  developtneto  in  dtose  two  countries  since 
199a 

l^Einaudi,  Luigi,  and  Alfred  Stepan  in,  Latin  AiwrkmtbutitHtwna/Derelopmmt:  Changing 
MflihByPtrspectiwshiPerueiidBwBil,R-OS8frDOS,SantaMortca,Calif:  RAND,  1971,  pp.  1-57;  Fitch, 
jedm  SanuH,  "Human  Rtoits  and  the  US  Military  Training  Pto(pam:  Alternatives  foe  Latin 
America,"  ffionon  Rights  Qiurterfy.VoL  3,  No.  4,  Fall  1981,  p.  77.  Htch  also  cites  die  following  on  this 
topic  (footnote,  p.  77):  Rtch,JohnSainiad,HirAiilifairyCinqid*EtafasaPolifiailPnxzss:  Ecumrl948- 
IMM,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Jiduis  Hopkins  Univerfity  Press,  1977,  pp.  136-145,  and  162-164;  Stepan,  Alfred 
C.,  The  Military  in  Poh^  Chaaging  Patterns  mBrezif,  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  Uidversity 
Press,  1971,  pp.  153-187,  and  "1m  New  Professionalism  of  Internal  Warfare  and  Military  Role 
Expansion,"  in  Alfred  Stepan,  edvAiithoritorianBraziL'  <>igin$,Polides,  and  Future,  New  Haven, 
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logic ...  suggests  that  to  the  extent  that  miiitaiy  expertise,  or 
profrasionalism,  is  increased  in  areas  counterinsurgency,  nation* 
building  and  multt-sectw  development  plaiming,  the  military  would  tend 
to  become  mc»e  rattier  ttum  less  invcttved  in  politics. 

Critics  also  argue  tttat  training  foreign  militaries  in  internal  defense  is 
inappropriate.  They  stress  that  internal  security  is  a  political,  not  a  military, 
problem  and  is  better  handled  by  civilian  police  organizatuais  than  by  armed 
forces,  bi  contrast  to  the  military,  the  police  constantly  interact  wittt  ttte  public. 
They  ttierefore  have  ttte  opportunity  to  build  working  relationships  witti  the 
populace,  resulting  in  better  hunnan  intelligence,  aiiumg  other  things.  Moreover, 
in  contrast  to  ttie  military,  ttie  police  are  trained  to  respond  to  conflicts  witti 
minimum,  not  maximum,  force;  such  situations  are  thus  resolved  with  less 
violence  and  less  long-term  acrimrmy.^^ 

Rnally,  numerous  studies  have  indicated  that,  far  from  leading  to  improved 
civil-military  relations,  military  professionalization  leads  to  greater  military 
invcdvement  in  politics  as  militaries  perceive  ttieir  own  skills  and  abilittes  to 
surpass  those  ttte  civilian  governments.^* 


CMvu  Yak  UnivenitylVeM,  1973,  pp.47-«S;MauniivKkhud,SoUm,GiMrriIto 
GokaiMa,L«lngton,Mai8.:  Lexington  Boolia.  1973,  pp.  111-11^  Sweactea,Cacaar,  Hie  CuatHiiakn 
AnncdBonxK  Milttary  Devekymient  and  Natk«ialPolttk»,*'p«pef  piwnted  to  the  Latin  American 
Sliidka  Aaaodation  Convention.  Attanta,  Geocgia.  March  1^6,  i».  S-34:  JenUm,  Brian,  and  Cacaar 
Seraaerea, 'U.S  Kttlilaty  AasManoe  and  the  Guatnulan  Anneci  roRxa,' Anard  fkn»  and  Sfldety, 
Vd.  3,  Summer  1977,  pp.  57S-99I;  RonfddL  David,  and  Caesar  Setcaana,  Anna  Tim  fka,  Dipiomacy, 
and  SeooiiiyklatiRAaKriai  end  Beyond,  Santa  Monica,  CaiiL:  RAND,  P-S005,  October  l^,pp.  TO¬ 
TS;  ODionndl,Guiilenio^Mad0niBnini  and  BiiraniicrBtieAiiAprilaHMmi,Beikdey,CaliL:  Inntiiteof 
Intematianal  Studies,  1973,  pp.  154-165;  Lowcnttial,  Abraham, 'Annka  and  PblitiQ  tai  Latin 
Amerka,'  IVerld  PatiUa.  T7,  October  1974,  pp.  139^130;  COtbett,  Charica,  'FoUlics  and 
Pitiffeaicjnaliam;  Die  South  American  MUtt^,' in  Brian  Loveman  and  Thomas  Davies,  eds.,  TV 
PoUticKfAntt-PaUtia:  1VM(iilarykLatmAiMnoc,Linooin,Nebr.:  Univeraity  of  Nebraska  Press, 
1978.  pp.  TO-21;  Rtdi,  John  SamueL  *Die  Political  Consequences  of  US.  Milit^  Assistance  to  Latin 
America,'’  Arsied  Forces  and  Society,  VoL  5,  Spring  1979,  pp.  380-386. 

^S.  Congress,  Congressional  Record,  IQTd  Congress,  1st  Session,  VoL  137,  No.  77,  T1  May  1991, 
pp.  S6TS7-S6T58.  FonnerSenator  Alan  Cranston  compares  the  eftects  of  military  and  poBoe 
approaches  writti  internal  defense  in  Argwtbia.  See  akoHofhnan,  Bruce;  Jennifer  M.  Taw,  David 
Arnold, Lessens JbrCenfempomyCoiinterihsiiryncies:  ’TheRliadaimEjq>erimee,SetdeMixda,Cai^- 
RAND,  R-3996-A,  1991,  pp.  44-46  and  Sa 

^*As  early  as  1965,  scholars  were  making  ttik  argument  John  Duncan  PDwdl  argued  ttiat 'ttie 
shift  hi  em^iasis  ftom  hemispiieric  security  to  Mcmal  security  capabilities  (pursued  by  the  Kennedy 
administiaaion]  will  make  ttie  Latin  American  military  better  trahM  and  emiqjped  ttiim  ever  to 
httervene  in  ttie  political  mtems  of  ttieir  nations.'  "Militan  Assistance  and  Militarkm  in  Latin 
America,' The PhstenrPontiasfQiiereeriy, VoL XVm, No. ^ Parti, June  1965, p.38&  Powell goesrni 
to  demonstrate  how  unpopular  his  view  was  wittiin  ttie  US.  guveinment  at  the  tfane,  on  pp.  388-389. 
See  also  ntdi,  John  Saniud, 'Human  Rights  and  the  US.  Mi&ryTteining  Program:  Atanatives  for 
Latin  America,'’ FbnaofiRf^QHarfioiy,  VoL  3,  No.  4,  Fall  1981,  p.  78.  For  more  on  the  effects  of 

fto^tkra^^^CaliL:  &^ePhSiCBtiotu,1972;Ffoe^ir^rDk]^f0MJ^^^  TheRoleof 
the  MRRary  in  PMtia,  Sew  yaSc  FredcridePraeger,  1962;  Bienen,  Henry, 'Armed  Forces  and 
Nattonal  Modernization,'  CompmUoe  PaUtks,  VoL  16,  No.  1,  October  1983,  p.  10;  Lefever,  Ernest  W., 
'Arms  Trmisfets,  hfilitaiy  Training,  and  Domestic  Politics,' Arms  Thm^fos  in  the  Modem  Worid, 
StephankG.  Neuman  arid  Robert  EHarkavy.eds.,  New  York:  PiaegerPid)liahers,1979,p.T84. 
temerv  argues  that  we  cannot  assume  that  oiiUtaries  are  the  most  oqpinized  or  modemity-orienied 
socktal  institutions,  nor  even  that  they  are  most  ooncemed  witti  the  preservation  of  the  state.  Emett 
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Training  in  Democratic  Values  and  Institutions 

Members  of  the  US  Congress,  c<mcemed  about  precisely  these  issues,  advocate 
limitiitg  IDAD  training  and  instead  promoting  training  in  the  skills  and  concepts 
required  for  democratization,  including 

•  dvil'inilitary  relations, 

•  human  rigjits,^ 

•  defense  resource  management,  and 

•  military  justioe.^1 

Of  course,  all  international  military  students  (IMS)  trained  in  the  continortal 
United  States  (CONUS)  are  exposed  to  American  values  and  culture.  The 
Department  of  Defense  Inforanatioiud  Program  (IP)^  was  established  in  1965  to 
formalize  this  exposure  to  some  extent,  by  providing  IMS  with  opportunities  to 
visit  U.S  government  institutions  and  ottier  points  of  interest,  sudt  as  labor 
unions,  media  offices,  and  factories.  The  Informational  Program  represents  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  impress  foreign  students  wifii  foe  values  and  foeories 
needed  for  democratizaticm  in  foeir  own  countries.  However,  foe  IP  is  a 
voluntary  program  and  provides  coqxjsure  to,  but  not  training  in,  democratic 
values  and  concepts. 

Deeming  such  informal  exposure  to  US.  democratic  values  and  institutions 
insufficient.  Congress  passed  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropriatimis  Act 
(P.L.  101-513)  in  FY 1991,  mandating  foat  not  less  than  $1  million  of  IMET  funds 
shall  be  set  aside  for 

developing,  initiating,  conducting  and  evaluating  courses  and  other 
programs  for  training  foreign  civilian  and  military  officials  in  managing 
and  administering  fmeign  military  establishments  and  budgets,  arul  for 


Lefever  suggests  that,  although  piofeisionalization  leads  to  orderliness  and  moderation,  some 
orderly  governments  are  repHMsive 

1978,  Congwas  amended  the  Foreign  Aasistanoe  Act  to  incoipoiate  a  human  ri^tsdause  in 
the  statement^  IMET  objectives.  ChqMer5,Section543ofdieFoteign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  by  the  International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (22  UAC  2347b). 

Congress,  Congrmioiml  Record,  102d  Congress,  1st  Sessioiv  Vd.  137,  Na  77, 21  May  1991, 
p.  S62S8,  and  V<x.  137,  No.  9,  Fut  %  14  January  1991,  p.  5848. 

^^Ihe  purpose  of  foe  Informational  Program  is  defined  in  the /oint  Secunty  Asstrianor  (/SAT) 
Regukakn,  Army  Regulation  12-15,  SECNAVINST  050.4,  APR  50-29,  Washington,  D.C: 
Headquarters,  Departments  of  are  Army,  file  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  28  Fdtruary  1990,  Chapter  11.  The 
IP,  vdikh  has  been  tar  contituious  operation  since  1965,  is  interrded  to  expose  IMS  to  U5.  government 
insfitutions,  the  media,  minoTity  problems,  the  purpose  and  scope  of  labor  unions,  fire  American 
econarrac  system,  and  U5.ptd>lic-educatiOTinsiituaons.  There  are  few  guiddines  regarding  fire 
mqrktaentation  of  the  IP,  vdrich  is  entirdy  fire  responsibiUty  of  the  indh^ual  intematianal  military 
stwientofiloer  at  each  UA  training  facility.  The  li^nutirmal  Program  is  funded  at  approxiitutdy 
$3  million  per  year. 
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training  foreign  military  and  civilian  officials  in  creating  and  maintaining 
elective  military  judicial  systems  and  military  codes  of  conduct,  including 
observance  of  intenuiiionally  recognized  human  ri^ts . . .  jchrilian 
personnel]  shall  include  foreign  government  persoimel  of  ministries  other 
dum  ministries  of  defense  if  foe  military  education  aiwl  training  would  (i) 
contrfoute  to  respoitsible  driense  resource  maiuigefnent,  (ii)  foster  greater 
respect  for  and  understarulmg  of  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the 
miUtary,  or  (iii)  improve  military  justice  systems  and  procedures  in 
acoordmce  with  intematirmally  recognized  human  ri^ts. 

The  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  is  foe  lead  agent  in  developing  and 
assigning  appropriate  courses  for  this  expanded  IMET  (IMET-E)  program,  and 
security  assistance  officers  in  host  luttions  are  responsible  for  promoting  foreign 
military  and  dviltan  attendance.^  The  basic  assumption  underlying  IMET-E  is 
that  training  foreign  civilian  and  miUtary  personnel  in  issues  related  to  dvil- 
miUtary  relations,  human  rights,  etc,  can  help  promote  foe  consolidation  of 
democracy  in  host  nations.^  At  foe  very  least,  IMET-E  provides  an  opportunity 
to  familiarize  future  foreign  military  arul  civilian  leaders  wifo  U  S.  poUtical 
values  and  practical  means  by  which  to  operatianaUze  such  values. 

Only  seven  courses  out  of  foe  2,000  existir^  miUtary  courses  meet  the  criteria  for 
IMET-E,  however.  New  courses  are  foerefore  being  developed  to  address  foe 
specific  goals  of  IMET-E  The  defatse  resource  management  course  (offered 
forough  ^  Defense  Resource  Management  Institute  at  Monterey,  CaUfbrnia),  for 
exas^le,  has  added  mobile  education  teams  to  meet  foe  needs  of  foreign  dvilian 
and  military  persrmnel  and  has  already  been  weU  attended  worldwide.  The 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  (DSAA)  is  also  supporting  foe  development 
of  foe  UE  Air  Force  ^ledal  Operaticms  Sdtool's  course  on  dvil-miUtary 
strategies  for  internal  devefopment  (CMSID)  imder  the  IMET-E  program,  as  weU 
as  foe  Naval  Justice  School's  development  of  a  miUtary  justice  and/ or  human 
tights  course.^ 

Extent  of  Training's  Influence 

The  United  States  is  thus  in  the  process  of  reccmsidering  training  in  infra¬ 
structural  development  and  of  promoting  training  in  democratic  development. 


act's  emphatto  on  training  cMUara  i>  abo  new  and  b  intended  to  familiarize  foreign 
civilian  officials  with  their  militafies' functfcxis  and  budgets,  iherfoy  further  helping  to  promote 
fbieim  miUtaiies' subordination  to  dvilian  controL 

^*Therde  of  IMET  in  dgnocratization  has  been  a  std)jed  of  congressional  concem.  See,  for 
exam'^  OM^KSsiMiai  Eaosni,  14  January  1991,  p.  S850. 

^^IhlefviiewswifoKankGaiza,D6AA,January  and  May  1992  and  February  1993. 
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Yet,  the  influerure  of  U.S.  training  on  foreign  development,  whether 
infrastructural  or  democratic,  should  be  understood  in  context  Although  U.S. 
military  training  can  have  a  marginal  e^ect  <m  a  country's  internal  politics,  that 
effect  is  minor  relative  to  the  many  larger  influences  on  the  direction  a  country's 
development  will  take,  including  social,  historical,  reUgious,  economic,  and 
intematiorud  factors.^  Even  related,  but  contradictory,  U.S.  foreign  policies  can 
imdennine  the  effectiveness  of  "developmental"  training.^  Thus,  although 
United  States  officials  claim  that  U^.-trained  foreign  military  personnel  are  more 
professioiud  ffian  their  domestically  trained  counterparts,  no  consistent  behavior 
is  attributable  to  U.S.-trained  officers.  Some  officers  commit  human-rights 
violations;  others  participate  in  disaster  relief.  Some  officers  use  civic  action 
projects  to  etuich  ffiemselves;  others  provide  genuine  developmental  aid. 

Indeed,  U.S.-trained  officers  have  participated  in  military  coups  on  both  the 
loyalist  and  rebel  sides.^ 

The  few  monttis  a  foreign  military  studttit  spends  in  die  United  States  are 
unlikely  to  radically  alter  his  cultural,  social,  or  political  views.  Intenuitioiul 
military  students  may  acquire  an  improved  understanding  of  ffie  American 
political  system  and  social  culture,  and  some  may  develop  an  affection  for  die 
United  States,  but  studies  suggest  that  the  majority  of  IMS  will  return  to  ffieir 
hrnne  countries  with  the  same  basic  Weltanschauung  as  when  they  lefb^ 

in  the  following  case  studies  of  Thailand  and  die  Philippines,  the  extent  and 
efiiects  of  U.S.  IMET  training  in  IDAD  ate  examined  in  order  to  assess  die  validity 
of  the  various  arguments  for  and  against  such  training.  The  potential  utility  of 


Chailes,  Ir.,  United  States  Policy  in  the  Third  World,  Boston,  Mass.:  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 

1967,  p.  109. 

^1n  lltaiiand,  for  exampk,  the  Ihiited  States  cancelled  IMET  funds,  to  protest  the  1992  coup, 
but  continued  to  sell  American  weapons  to  the  Thai  military,  arguing  that  such  a  policy  prevent^ 
die  loss  of  influence  in  Thailand  foat  the  United  States  would  sidfer  were  Thailand  to  lx  less 
dependent  on  US.  anns  and  mateiieL  Indeed,  fliere  are  many  sdiolara  who  argue  fliat  training  is 
provided  to  influence  not  internal  politics  but  foreign  policies;  fliat  regimes  of  every  type  (e.g., 
auttioritariaii,  democratic,  and  sodslist),  regardless  of  fli^  internal  politics,  have  recei^  US. 
security  assistanoe  (and  training)  because  of  the  effects  such  aid  is  assumed  to  have  on  US.  foreign 
piflky  interests.  Sector  example,  Lefever,  Ernest  W., 'Anns  Transfers,  Military  Training,  and 
Doniwstic  Pcditics,' in  Stephanie  G.  Neuman  and  Robert  E  Hariovy,  eds..  Arms  Tnm^ivs  in  ilK 
Modem  World,  New  Yoric  Praeger  Publishers,  1979,  pp.  176  and  2^ 

^%mest  W.  Lefever  (1979,  p.  279)  makes  a  good  point  when  he  writes:  "This  does  not  mean  fliat 
military  aid  has  not  had  faifluence  on  domestic  pities,  but  it  does  mean  fliat  its  influence  may  be  felt 
in  several  directiofis  at  the  same  time.' 

^Lefever,  1979,  p.  279. 
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ttie  IMET-E  program  is  also  examined  in  the  context  of  each  country's  political- 
military  situation.  Finally,  ttie  general  success  of  IMET  training  in  meeting  U.S. 
goals  and  in  protecting  U.S.  interests  in  the  two  case-study  coimtries  is  evaluated. 
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3.  Thailand 

History 

Political  Role  of  the  Thai  Military 

Since  its  incepticm  in  the  late  nineteenSi  <^tuiy,  the  Thai  military  has  played  a 
dominant  role  in  domestic  politics.  &ich  political  involvement  feU  naturally  to 
the  military,  which  had  evolved  directly  firom  the  ranks  of  the  bureaucracy. 
Indeed,  prior  to  1851,  no  distincticm  was  made  in  Thailand  between  p>oliticiairs 
aitd  soldiers:  In  the  event  that  an  army  was  needed,  the  bureaucrats  were 
responsible  for  raising  and  leading  it  Therefore,  even  as  the  military  was 
developing  into  a  formal  institution,  it  retained  close  ties  to  domestic  politics.  In 
1905,  for  example,  when  Thailand  was  still  run  by  die  royal  family,  tihe  crown 
prince  became  the  commander  in  chief  of  die  army;  in  1912,  die  long  himself 
created  and  led  die  Council  of  National  Defense,  an  organization  diat  equated 
military  and  dvii  adairs.^ 

The  military  retained  its  political  power  after  die  coup  d'etat  that  brought 
Thailand  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  1932.  Over  the  next  60  years,  the  military 
staged  17  coups,  imposed  martial  law  repeatedly,  and  remained  in  de  facto 
control  of  the  government  Nonetheless,  die  Thai  military  continually  sought  to 
ipgitimigp  its  rule  by  cloaking  it  in  die  guise,  and  even  relative  substance,  of 
democracy.^  For  most  of  diose  years,  opposition  parties  were  allowed  to  form, 
die  press  operated  freely,  and  elections  were  held  for  civilian  posts  widiin  die 


^Wilson,  Divid  A.,  ‘The  MUitaiy  in  Thai  Pblitics,'  in  John  J.  Johnson,  ed.,The  Hole  of  the  Military 
in  UndtrieoArped  Countries,  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1962,  pp.  254-255. 

^PrendvediKated  Thai  civilian,  military,  and  royal  leaders  had  been ''westemizers' since  as 
early  as  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  th^  had  tried  over  the  years  to  implement  as  much 
deetiocracy  as  seemed  appropriate  within  th^  own  system  and  culture.  CmnmentsbyGuyPauker, 
Santa  Monica,  RAND,  7  OcMxr  1992. 
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government^  The  military  even  competed  in  elections,  through  parties  formed 
by  various  military  factions.^ 

Over  time,  ttte  Thai  military  cyclically  allowed  the  popularly  elected  House  of 
Representatives  to  grow  and  attain  increasing  political  independence,  although 
die  military  did  sponsor  legislation  intended  to  slow  the  trend.  With  the 
February  1991  coup,  the  Thai  military  again  reasserted  its  control.  It  reorganized 
the  government  and,  as  it  had  in  the  past,  arranged  for  elections,  which  took 
place  in  March  1992. 

For  ttie  most  part,  die  Thai  public  has  acqmesced  to  die  military's  involvement  in 
domestic  politics.  The  hierarchical  organizing  principles  of  the  military  have 
been  completely  harmonious  with  Thai  culture^  and  have  r^resented  such 
traditional  Thai  values  as  respect,  deference,  and  loyalty.  Moreover,  King 
Bhud^Kd  Aduldej,  who  is  idolized  widiin  Thailand,  has  endorsed  the  military's 
political  role. 

With  Thailand's  rapid  economic  development,  however,  public  concern  about 
die  military's  domestic  influence  and  pressure  for  real  democracy  have 
increased.  Thistendency  was  thrown  into  sharp  relief  in  May  1992  widi  the  riots 
and  denumstrations  that  followed  die  appointment  to  prime  minister  of  General 
Suchinda  Kraprayoon,  The  March  1992  elections  had  brought  a  conservative 
five-party  coalition  into  power,  a  coalition  diat  was  initially  intended  to  appoint 
Narong  Wongwan,  a  civilian,  to  the  prime  ministership.  Narong  was  forced  to 
decline  the  position  because  of  a  U.S.  State  Department  armouncement  that  he 


^LEiwem  Kim,  in 'Asian  MililaiyRegiiMs;  Political  Systems  and  Style  and  Socio-Economic 
Peifocmanoo^pqier  prepared  for  die  Symporium  on 'Regional  Compaiative  Analysis  of  Civil 
Militaiy  Regimis,' Inter-unhrenity  Seminar  on  Anned  Forces  and  Society  Conference,  Chicago, 
October  19W,  calls  this  ptowmenan  die 'chnlianiatkm  of  the  military' and  makes  the  aigument 
diat  military  regimes  that  aUow  civilian  hqMits  are  more  successful  and  ei^  better  socioeconomic 
performance  din  mililaryregiinesdiat  are  not  dvihuiized.  Ernest  Lefever  (1979,  p.  284)  suggests 
^lerifkally  that  pmfeseioniliistioo  of  the  military  leads  to  dvilianisation  arid  uses  Gen^  Suharto's 
hKhmesia  as  a  case  in  point,  udiere  dioee  officers  trntied  at  Leavenworth  had  learned  die  pragmatic, 
problem-solving  approach,  as  wdl  as  die  Umitationsed  military  personnd.  Knowing  that  drey  were 
not  ^lalified  to  tun  the  economy,  they  ddegated  the  responsibity  to  dvilin  economists,  bitnecsse 
of  Ihailand,  die  miUtaiy  dviliaiitod,  but  maintained  the  option  of  taking  over  if  the  civilians  did  not 
perform  efliKdvdy.  Powdl  (1965,  p.  389)  argiicsdiat  in  cases  such  as  Ihailand,  the  civilians  are  not 
givm  the  opportimity  to  develop  their  sklila  sufficiently  to  perform  efieedvdy  because  of  the  constant 
inteinqitioiis  by  the  mlUtaiy,  and  that  this  cyclical  process  is  detrimental  to  deonocradc  devdopment 

%Bmucl  Hundngton  (1984,  p.  210)  describes  this  fmn  of  democratic  'development”  as  the 
'cydical  modd  of  ahrenating  despotism  and  democracy. ...  In  this  case,  key  elites  normally  accept, 
at  least  superficially,  the  legmmacy  of  democratic  forms.  Etections  are  held  hum  time  to  ti^  but 
mrdy  is  drere  any  sustained  succession  of  governments  coining  to  power  through  die  electonl 
process.  Governments  are  as  often  die  product  of  mililary  interventions  as  di^  are  of  elections. 

Once  a  military  junta  takes  over,  it  will  normally  promise  to  return  power  to  civilian  rule.  Indue 
course,  it  does  sa ...  In  a  praetorian  situation  like  diis,  neidrer  authoritarian  nor  democratic 
institutions  are  efiectively  institutionalixed.' 

Wilson,  1962,  pp.  2S4-2S5. 
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had  been  denied  a  visa  to  the  United  States  because  of  evidence  linking  him  to 
drug-trafficking.  General  Suchinda,  the  military  officer  who  led  the  February 
1991  coup  against  the  democratically  elected  government,  had  in  the  past 
claimed  an  unconditicmal  intent  to  remain  out  of  politics;  he  had  ffierefore  not 
run  for,  nor  been  elected  to,  a  position  in  parliament  in  the  March  1992  elections. 
Under  pressure  from  his  colleagues,  however,  Suchinda  leccmsidered  and  agreed 
to  become  prime  minister  following  Narong's  wiffidrawal,  arguing  that  a 
continuing  leadership  vacuum  would  threaten  Thailand's  economic  interests.^ 

Immediately  following  the  general's  appointment  to  ffie  prime  ministership,  four 
opposition  parties  issued  a  statement  ffiat  foe  ascension  of  any  noirelected  prime 
minister  violated  "die  principle  of  democratic  rule  and  the  democratic  ideals  of 
the  Thai  people."^  An  editorial  in  Bangkok's  The  Nation  newspaper  chastised  the 
parliament,  stating  ttiat 

such  abasement  before  the  military  leaders  was  unbecoming  of  m^wrtant 
political  leaders  in  a  democratic  system.  It  sent  the  generals  a  message  foat 
diey  could  continue  to  interfere  in  foe  parliamentary  system  at  wilL^ 

Anofoer  Bangkok  newspaper  went  so  for  as  to  speculate  on  foe  utility  of  teaching 
young  pet^le  about  efoics,  patriotism,  and  morality  in  ligjht  of  Suchinda's 
appointment^ 

The  immensely  popular  politician  Chamlong  Srimuang,  former  governor  of 
Bai^^k,  led  a  peaceful  demonstration  against  foe  appointment  of  Suchinda.  He 
imdertook  a  higffiy  publicized  fost  accepting  no  medical  care  and  only  water. 
Thousands  of  Huus  from  all  levels  of  Thai  society  turned  out  in  his  support  The 
demonstrations  suddenly  became  violent  however,  and  were  met  with  a  brutal 
crackdown  by  the  Thai  military  and  foe  imposition  of  martial  law.^^  These 


^Theie  has  been  qieculatlon  that  Narong  was  sdected  as  a  candidate  precisely  because  he 
would  be  discredited,  wifo  Suchinda  waiting  in  the  sideliiies  to  assume  the  prime  ministership.  Inan 
intoview  with  VS.  Embassy  staff,  however,  fois  argument  was  dismissed  (Bangkok,  June  1992)  as  it 
was  by  ofoer  political  sources.  See  Tasker,  Rodney, ‘Tremier  of  Last  Resort"  For  Eastern  Eomomic 
ttmiea,  16  A|nil  1992,  p.  11. 

^Shenon,  Philip,  "Top  Thai  General  Appointed  Leader,"  New  York  Tones,  8  April  1992,  p.  A4. 

^Cited  in  Tasker,  Rodney,  "Regroup  and  Dig  In,"  For  Eastern  Eamomk  Review,  2  April  1992, 
PP.11-1Z 

^Reuters,  10  A{nil  1992. 

^*%ome  eyewitnesses  to  the  riots  report  that  foe  violence  was  begun  by  a  small  group  of 
imitators  ifoo  were  separate  from  the  lai^,  peaceful  demonstratkm.  Ihere  are  also  unsubstantiated 
^ms  foat  some  of  foe  violent  agitators  were  later  seen  in  uniform  shooting  against  the  crowd, 
hiding  accusations  tluit  foe  military  initiated  the  violence  in  an  attempt  to  del^fonize  Chaonlong 
and  his  supporters. 
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events  restilted  in  tfie  intervention  of  the  king,  who  brought  together  Suchinda 
and  Chaznl<mg  and  asked  ttiem  to  compromise.^^ 

Within  a  week  of  the  king's  intervention,  the  embattled  prime  minister  stepped 
down.  The  parliament  adopted  four  measures  designed  to  increase  the  level  of 
democracy  in  the  government,  including  a  measure  requiring  the  prime  minister 
to  be  elected  by  members  of  parliament  After  smne  deliberations  leading  to 
concern  ttuit  a  less  politically  palatable,  military  candidate  would  be  ruuned,  Mr. 
Anand  Panyarachun  (who  is  not  an  elected  member  of  parliament)  was 
appointed  interim  prime  minister.^^ 

Anand,  who  headed  the  last  interim  government,  took  major  steps  in  the  next 
few  monttis  to  limit  the  military's  economic  and  political  power  He  revoked  the 
supreme  cottuiumder's  power  to  respond  to  intenral  unrest;  dissolved  the  Capital 
Security  Coonmand;  reassigrted  die  supreme  commaruler,  die  army  comiruutder, 
die  deputy  army  commander,  and  the  commander  of  forces  around  the  capital  to 
positirms  of  relative  obscurity;  licensed  private  television  channels  to  compete 
with  those  run  by  the  military;  and  helped  wrest  control  of  Thai  Airways  item 
die  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  (RTAF). 

In  the  September  1992  general  election,  antimilitary  parties  won  a  slim  nuqority 
of  parliamentary  seats  and  diose  Mr.  Chuan  Leekpai  of  die  Democrat  party  as 
prime  minister.  Aldioug^  the  margin  of  victory  was  slim,  the  antimilitary  parties 
fared  better  dum  had  been  anticipated,  boding  a  good  future  for  die  democracy 
movement  in  Thailand.  Siordy  after  the  etectirm,  the  new  prime  minister's 
cabinet  revoked  the  Internal  Security  Act,  diereby  limiting  die  military's  powers 
to  mrdrilize  troc^  and  order  military  operations  diroughout  die  country. 

U.S.  military  and  civilian  officials  generally  agree  diat  die  May  events  were  a 
waterdied  in  Thai  politics^^  and  could  signal  a  change  in  Thailand's  internal 
balance  of  power  similar  to  die  one  that  occurred  in  Soudi  Korea  in  die  mid- 
1980s.  Nonedieless,  widi  hig^level  political  positions  still  held  by  military  and 


^^AUhou^  Chamkmg  Srimuang  has  daimed  dial  he  has  no  aspixatiofis  for  the  prime 
minislershto,  a  Embassy  staff  monber  in  Bangkok  suggested  in  an  interview  Qune  1992, 

Ban^cok)  that  Chamlong  would  very  mudi  like  to  become  prime  minister.  In  July  1992,  Chamlong 
told  a  press  lundi  in  Tcd^  (Roitere,  July  1992)  d«at  he  would  be  ready  to  assume  the  position  of 
primeministerifhisFBl^Dhaiinapeity  won  a  nu^orky  vote  in  the  September  13  elections.  He 
also  Stated  that,  as  prime  minister,  he  would  remove  miUtaxy  leaders  fitom  sttte  enterprises  and  take 
the  military  leaders  out  of  politioL 

Masker,  Rodney,  "Down,  but  Not  Yet  Out,”  Far  Esstem  Eamontic  Review,  18  June  1992, 
pp.  10-11. 

^^biterviews  with  VS.  Embassy  and  the  Joint  United  States  Military  Assistaitoe  Group,  Thailand 
(JUSMAGTHAI),  staff,  Ban^tok,  June  1992. 

^^Indeed,  interim  Prime  Minister  Aiund  Panyarachun  has  called  for  a  dramatic  reorganization 
of  the  miUtaiy  that  would  prevent  individual  military  officers  from  gaining  too  mudi  political  power. 
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ex-military  officers,  the  armed  forces'  continued  influence  should  not  be 
imderestimated. 


Thai  Military  Doctrine  and  Force  Structure 

The  Thai  military  has  undergone  mmterous  changes  sirKe  1932,  particularly  in 
doctrine  and  force  structure.  Whereas  the  military  had  been  extemaUy  oriented 
against  the  potential  threats  posed  by  Chirui  and  the  British  and  French  territories 
on  its  borders,  in  the  late  196Qs  Thailand  began  to  reorganize  its  military  to  fight 
the  commtmist  insurgency  duit  began  in  1965.^^  hutially,  the  Thais  relied  on  U.S. 
support  in  battling  die  counterinsurgency  and  duplicated  die  United  States's 
approach  in  Vietnam.  As  it  became  obvious  that  die  United  States  was  not 
wirtning  die  war  in  Vietnam,  however,  die  Thais  began  to  move  fardier  and 
fardier  item.  US.  counterinsurgency  (COIN)  doctrine,  a  process  diat  accelerated 
after  the  withdrawal  of  US.  troops  from  Thailand  in  1975-1976.  During  this 
period,  die  Thais  placed  mote  emphasis  coi  nation-building  and  dvic  action, 
while  continuing  to  employ  Ameiican-style  tactical  military  maneuvers.^^  Under 
Prime  Ministerial  Orders  Nos.  66/23  aikl  65/25  in  1980,^^  however,  die  Thai 
military  adopted  an  almost  Maoist  strategy  of  counterinsurgency,  whereby  they 
emphasized  wooing  the  pc^nilation  from  die  insurgents,  eliminating  die 
insurgents'  bases,  and  creating  conditions  that  would  deny  the  insurgents 
legitimacy.  To  this  end,  die  Thai  military  combined  strikes  and  raids  on 
insurgent  strongholds  with  small-unit  investigative  and  psychological  rqierations 
at  the  village  level,  an  open-arms  amnedy  program,  and  extensive  dvil-attairs 
and  nation-building  c^ierations.^^ 


aiuntainsiiigencjr  doctrine  it  oudined  in  FHoie  Minittaial  Older  Na  66/2523. 
the  eeriy  I960*,  the  Th«i  govenunent  hed  aheedy  deployed  mobUe  development  units  and 
infonnettonteenuconipoeedofbcSiinimiryindctviMenpcnionnd.  Hie  mobile  devetopment  units 
eoBSisted  of  ipproximetely  120  peo|de  who  powmedBmtted  engineering  end  medical  capebilities. 
Hie  Accelerated  Ruml  Development  Ftogram  was  biitiated  in  19&  as  a  ioilow-iip  to  the  moMle 


^'Hie  Hud  army  dropped  an  mdilic  reference  to  Prime  Ministerial  Older  Na  66/23  in  1989, 
claiming  diat  publication  « the  order  actually  RHmed  on  die  communists.  Nonedidess,dieHu^ 
reeonunendeddiecountetinsutgencyetrate^deacrtticdindieordertodiePilipbios.  For  Eaton 
Eoofiandc  Reoieie,  8  June  1909. 


*%lade,  Stuart, 'Successful  Counterinsurgency:  How  Hiais  Burnt  the  Books  and  Beat  die 
GuerriBas,'' fetonaf  SecurfiyeMl  CO-IV  fSappIcmeRf  to  Intoiisitoia/ D^finar  Reoirw),  October  1909, 
pp.  21-25;  Hiongldc,  N^pat,  Hadtoaf'e  fteeoiatioMery  War, 1965-1982,  paper  written  for  AS58  bitemal 
Ww  and  Revolution.  14  May  1990;  A  CtorSfiafyt^THdlsiid'f  CowiterfosiirgeKcy  Operetiom,  1965-1982, 
Counter-Revolutionary  Warfue  Committee,  Dquotment  of  Joint  and  CbmUtied  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C:  UA  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1990;  interview  with  Mi^ 
General  Chm  Boorgirasert  Conurumdartt  of  die  Army  War  CoU%e,  Bai^fcok,  June  1992. 
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Some  combinatian  of  this  approach  and  China's  decision  to  stop  supporting  the 
communist  insurgents  in  Thailand  after  Vietnam's  entry  into  Cambodia  in  1975 
led  to  die  effective  end  of  the  insurgency  in  die  early  1980s.^^ 

Prioritizing  die  Thai  military's  counterinsurgency  capabilities  may  have  helped 
stifle  die  insurgency,  but  it  left  the  Thais  unprepared  for  conventional  warfare. 
Nor  has  any  systematic  reorganization  of  the  Thai  military  taken  place  since  die 
insurgents' defeat  The  Thai  military  therefore  operates  well  in  small  units— 
individual  elements  such  as  the  special  forces  and  the  counterterrorism  units  are 
highly  professfonal^— but  die  military's  general  logistics,  training,  and 
command  and  control  structure  remain  inadequate.^^ 

Since  die  inid>1960B,  die  Thais  have  put  a  premium  on  the  development  of  dieir 
military  capabilities,  aldioug^  die  emphasis  still  appears  to  be  on  arms  purdiases 
rather  duDi  development  of  a  broad  strategic  vision.  A  steady  flow  of  American 
iveapons  and  equ^ment,  as  wdl  as  Chinese  and,  more  recendy.  Eastern 
European— arms  purchases,  has  given  die  Thais  an  admirable  arsenal  Theanns 
purdiases  would  suggest  diat  die  Thai  military  is  planning  against  die  kind  of 
external  threat  \^etiuun  posed  in  the  past,  yet  National  Security  Council 
Secretary-General  Gen  Qiarun  KtUawanidi  forecasts  diat  no  such  direat  lies  in 
Thailarid'siiiuiiecliate  future.^  Mmeover,  deq;nte  die  Thai  military's  apparent 
interest  in  conventional  miasians,  the  armed  forces  continue  to  pursue 
rioiioonventional  activities  sudi  as  courUerriarcotics  and  nation-building 
operations.  Such  an  ad  hoc  approadi  leaves  die  Thai  military  in  die  unenviable 
position  (rf  preparing  for  missians  at  bodi  extremes  of  die  operational  continuum 
widiout  die  benefit  of  iqi-toKiate  doctrine  to  guide  it^ 


^%aim  UA  miliiafy  offidalt  qocitiafi  tte  cticcttvancw  of  the  Itiais' oounlerimuigency 
qipraodv  and  cnditChta'flWilhdnival  of  support  fcvttie  end  of  the  imiiigen^.  nudoTOjals, 
however,  lake  gnat  pride  in  ttKir  oouniBinsu^ncy  doctrtnev  and  aaoibe  to  it  most  of  the  credit  for 
the  end  of  (he  insufgiBicjr. 

^^hnlerview  wMi  Major  Robert  Boija,  U  A  Army  Intaitiy,  JUSMAGIHAI,  17  June  1992. 

^Robert  Kamiol,  in 'Ihafland's  Aimed  Foroee;  FromCounleiinBainncy  toConventianal 
Warfare^'*  hUtrmUoiml  Defimtt  Mtw,  February  1991  p.  103,  cites  the  1997-1999  conflict  between  lhai 
and  Laotian  forces  at  the  border  town  of  Ban  RomUao  to  support  this  argument  The  conflict  ended 
in  a  cease-fire  rather  than  a  definitive  win  for  the  Ihate.  Kandol  suggested  that  this  was  the  case 
becauae  of  the  Ihais' poor  brisDiginoe  and  training,  inadeijuate  logistical  and  lesvqTfdy  capabilities, 
and  weak  comnand  and  control  structure.  In  *Rctum  Salvo,"  Mmtgcr,  December  1991,  {^.21-23, 
Thai  Major-General  Qiaturith  Fhramsafca,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Thai  Army  (RTA),  mgxmded  to 
Kandol's  charges,  datanhw  that  Ban  Romklao  was  a  "mitiDr  condwt  engagement"  of  Utde 
lignifirence,  and  that  ttie  Thai  army  functions  more  than  adequately,  espedally  at  the  division  level 
Oiatuiithachnowiedged  that  the  OTA  needs  inyroveasent  at  the  battalion  lev^  but  said  training  at 
the  battalion  level  is  under  way. 

^HscChiefi  IfoMiJor  Military  Threat  in  Years,"  Bai«ib*  AM,  30  Deceenber  1991. 

a  discuaaion  with  General  Chaian  KuDavan^iy^  Chief,  Thai  National  Security  CbundL  at 
RAND,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  May  1992,  the  general  adcnowicdged  diat  sudi  diverse  missions  po^ 
difficulties  for  the  Thai  army. 
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Ihe  explanation  for  such  an  af^roach  is  twolokL  First,  die  11131  military's 
neglect  oi  doctrinal  development  results  horn  die  Royal  Thai  Armed  F<»ces' 
(RTARF)  culture:  Not  only  do  the  services  compete  among  diemselves  for 
political  and  economic  power,  but  Actions  within  die  services  conqiete  against 
each  odier.  The  army,  for  example,  is  broken  into  factions  by  Qass;  diat  is,  die 
alumni  of  die  Chulachomklao  Military  Academy  for  any  given  year.^^  Graduates 
of  eadi  Class  are  fiercely  loyal  to  dieir  classmates,  and  classmates  will  cooperate 
to  ensure  didr  class's  ascendancy.  The  practice  really  began  widi  Class  5,  which 
currendy  dominates:  As  of  31  March  199Z,  die  top  four  Rc^al  Thai  Army  (RTA) 
posts  were  held  by  Class  5  graduates,  and  ei^t  of  die  13  tc^  army  officers  were 
QassSahimnL  Ascending  Classes  include  Classes  11  and  13,  whose  members 
are  becoming  increasingly  powerful  in  die  political  and  economic  arenas.  The 
Thai  military  leadership,  reqionsible  for  guiding  and  driving  military 
development,  is  so  immersed  in  this  prdidcal  and  commercial  cmxqietition  that 
doctrinal  development  has  fallen  by  the  ivayaide,  as  have  training  and  logistics.^ 

Second,  die  continued  en^ihasis  on  nation-building  and  COIN  derives  from  the 
Thai  military's  claim  diat  diere  is  a  continuing  internal  communist  direat  against 
which  the  military  must  defend  die  nordieastem  and  soudiem  regions  of 
Thailand.  Sudi  a  qniriousclaim?^  is  in  die  Thai  military's  interests.  Asone 
Royal  Thai  Army  official  described  it,  the  responsibility  of  die  RTARF  is  to 
complete  the  last  stage  of  the  oounteririsurgency  by  prranoting  democratic  and 
economic  development,  dier^  giving  the  Thai  population  a  concrete  alternative 
to  oomnumism.  He  explained,  for  example,  duitvdierecwrupt  civilian 
politidans  threaten  sudi  development,  die  armed  forces  must  remove  and 


5  refen  to  the  flitti  dan  of  adUlaiy  cMleli  wtw  graduMed  in  1958  from  diuladioaiklao 
KOiilafy  Academy.  Chuladiomldao's  cuftfcuhimwaa  adopted  almost  oomplelciy  from  Weal  Point 
Ihaae  ttudania  are  actuato  togattiar  sinoB  die  thno  they  anler  miUtaiy  prepuatoiy  adwoi  at  age  15. 
Indeed,  one’s  dam  ia  welly  deteimined  by  die  yeer  one  entere  the  pre^atoiyadiool;  Whena 
student  mowea  ahead  or  fub  behind  at  ChuladwmUao,  he  is  sdD  oofitoderad  a  member  of  the 
original  peqiamtoty-ochool  Oeee. 

^AlhaimiUiaryoCBoeroonfimiedthiBimpreaeioninaninlarview.  When  asked  if  Thai  miUlaiy 
leadership  was  somedmaa  involved  in  busineaa  and  politia  to  the  detriment  of  mililaiy  developmait 
and  ovesdlcapebilidea  he  replied,  *Notarenedmea...elweys.*  Intetview,  Bangkok,  June  1992.  This 
is  not  to  say,  however,  diat  the  entire  Thai  military  is  involved  in  sudi  endeavors.  Widibi  die  army, 
for  txampie,  miiiiary  cweBenoe  is  highly  vehied  and  icguded  until  a  student  enters  the  Command 
and  Genm  Staff  College.  At  dial  potai^  he  must  not  oi^  develop  mentors  among  higher  tanking 
miHtary  officers,  but  must  cultivate  political  and  business  enonecdons,  as  well  bitervieivwidiUJ. 
Army  officer,  Bangkok,  June  1992.  MiUtaryoomuieidalimewata  indude  two  tdevisionstationa,  five 
radio  sbUiona,  die  Thai  telMhooeayetemimd  port  authority,  executive  audwrity  over  Thai  Airways 
bURnadonal  and  the  Thai  MUiary  Bnk.  as  well  as  oontroUing  inteiests  in  m^  construction 
oompanies  to  whkh  many  miihaiyooiiincts  are  awarded.  Wallace;  QiartoP., 'Military  Leadersh^ 
Undre  die  Gun  tai  Southed  Asia.'  Lm  Atyrks  Times,  21  July  1992;  interview  with  senior  U5.  miHtary 
pciaonnel,  Bangfo^  Jww  1992. 

^^None  of  the  UA  civilian  or  military  officials  imerviewed  believe  that  any  teal  insurgent  direat 
edata  hi  Thailand  today.  Indeed,  some  U5.  and  Army  offidabdahneddut  die  same  few  hundred 
remaining  InsutgentB  are  trotted  out  hilo  die  pid^  e^  each  year  to  h^  justify  the  army's 
ontthuiing  oontm 
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lepkoe  Continuing  nation-buildixtg  operations  also  allow  members  of 

ttie  armed  ftxces  interested  in  winning  public  office  to  incrmse  their  popularity 
and  provide  opportunities  for  profit^  finally,  a  military  presence  duroug^unit 
Ihailand  makes  the  execution  of  bender — or  croes-botdei^— operations  a  simpler 
and  less  obvious  task.^ 

Ihe  lack  of  any  real  external  or  internal  threat  to  act  as  a  catalyst,  combined  with 
the  Ihai  military  culture  and  die  advantages  of  continuing  IDAD  operations,  has 
%voriced  against  die  Thai  military's  devek^pment  The  goal  of  die  Thai  military 
has  become  self-preservation,  and  the  means  have  become  political  and 
economic.  Ironically,  what  is  preserved  is  an  increasin^yanaduonistk  doctrine 
and  a  status  quo  capability  diat  does  not  conform  to  the  expensive  state-of-the-art 
equi{«icnt  and  weapons  Thailand  is  aiiunsing  against  an  unknown  future 
external  ducat 


U.S.  Interests  and  Efforts  in  Thailand 

us.  relations  svidi  Thailand  date  back  to  the  early  nineteendi  century.  The 
bilateral  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce,  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
Thailand  in  1835,  was  the  first  treaty  between  die  United  States  and  an  Asian 
country ,  and  represented  die  beginning  of  the  cooperative  and  resilient 
rdationship  between  the  two  nations.  The  first  time  die  issue  of  developmental 
assistanoe  arose  between  die  two  countries  was  in  1865,  when  the  king  of 
Thailand  offered  defdiants  to  die  United  States  to  aid  in  the  devdopment  of  die 
US.  frontier.  The  two  countries  were  allies  in  Wmld  War  I,  and  although 
Thailand  declared  war  on  the  Unit^  States  during  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  considered  die  dedaration  a  result  of  Japanese  occupation.  Since  World 
War  n,  die  United  States  and  Thailand  have  both  signed  the  Manila  Pact^  and 
continue  to  maintain  a  bilateral  security  understanding. 


^InlMvttw  with  RTAgengal,  Bangkok,  June  1992.  The  gemnl  was  doady  involved  in  the 
Thai  developinent  of  COIN  doctrtMundnGcMralCheovalit  Foradi8CuaBionofthe|rtiiloeo(riiy 
belaid  die  oocMne,  see  Bunbonrioun,  Sudiit,  The  Miltfany  m  Thn' Mttics  1981-1986,  Staigapoie 
bialititle  of  Southeast  Asian  Sbimes,  1967. 

^^bttenriew  with  Dr.  Suddt  Buhbongkan,  Bangkok,  June  1992;  interviews  widi  American 
miUtM  offioan,  Bangkok,  June  1992. 

^^uarview  with  U&  Army  officer,  Bai^ktd^  June  199Z 

^^^The  Uniled  Stales  and  Thailand's  treaty  idationahip  dates  hade  to  Bie  1954  Manila  Fact  idiich 
was  also  signed  by  die  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  France,  and  the  Philippines.  The 

Europe's  N^&^towever,  die  Manila  Pact  never  made  dear  d^e^wor^pe  of  conunitment  each 
member  owed  die  others. 
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‘nuulsnd's  strategic  location,  substantial  resources,  and  compatible  free-market 
enterprise  system  would  have  guaranteed  U£.  interest  in  tiie  country  even  if  the 
two  did  not  share  security  concerns.  Thailand  borders  some  of  Soutiwast  Asia's 
narcotics  exporters,  is  only  50  miles  from  Chirui,  and  lies  near  the  major  oil 
routes  between  die  Middle  East  and  Iiq>ai\.  The  United  States  is  permitted  both 
overflight  and  landing  ri^ts  and,  during  tiw  Vietiuan  War,  maintairwd  bases  in 
Thailand.  Thailand's  open  market  provides  private  investment  opportunities  for 
U5.  corporations,  attd  Thai  tin,  rubber,  rice,  and  textiles  are  exported  to  the 
Uruted  States.  Given  the  extent  of  the  two  countries'  mutual  interests,  it  is  not 
surprising  ttuit  die  United  States  denumstrates  its  dedication  to  Thailand's 
continued  prosperity  and  stability  with  substantial  assistance— bodi  military  and 
ecortomic— each  year.^* 

International  Military  Education  and  Training 

Of  the  total  U.S.  e9^)enditures  for  military  assistance  to  Thailand,  intenmtional 
military  education  and  training  (IMET)  hmding  constitutes  less  dian  14 
percent^  Like  many  U.S.  offldak,  US.  Ambassador  to  Thailartd  David 
Lambertson  contends  diat  diis  is  a  relatively  small  amount  and  that  IMET 
provides  a  'Ingbang  for  the  buck."  He  asserts,  however,  duit  IMET  should  iwt 
be  considered  aid  but  a  device  for  exposing  international  military  students  to  die 
United  States,  dius  Improving  inilitary-4o>military  relationships  and  increasing 
US.  access  to  foreign  militaries.^  The  development  of  military  ties  is  indeed  the 
United  States'  first  priority,  as  outlmed  in  Section  543  (rf  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Actofl961.  Two  further  purposes  of  die  IMET  program,  however,  are 

•  toin^irove  the  ability  of  participating  fcxeigncountrks  to  utilize  dieir 
resources,  including  defense  articles  and  defense  services  obtained  by  them 
from  the  United  States,  widi  maximum  effectiveness,  diereby  orntributing  to 
greater  self-reliance  by  such  countries;  and 


oomprimmilitaiyMitotanoc  and  economic  anMance.  Economic  aseistanoe 
indudea  the  economic  support  fund  (ESP),  devetopu>emaaiiitance.P.L.  480,  Ifae  Peace  Cwpa,  and 
International  Naitolics(3ontnd.  The  request  for  military  assistance  in  1991  accounted  for 
approadmate^  42  percent  of  die  total  request  for  aseiatance.  See  ttie  annual  United  States  of  America 
Cwt^feisiofiel  Pteamiallofi  fiff  Stcuriiif  Aisiiieaof  Pnpww, 

^Military  assistance  indudes  Foreign  Military  Rnanong  (FMF)  and  the  international  military 
education  and  training  program  (IME'IF).  See  the  annual  UA  Congrese  Congreggkmal  Pmentation  for 
Security  AMiflmct  Pr^rum. 

^^Intcrviewr  vritti  the  US.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  David  Lambettaon,  Bangkok,  18  June  1992. 
All  die  Embassy  and  lUSMAGTHAI  personnel  interviewed  agreed  that  US  training  nuto  Thai 
sokUen  more  acoeasiM  to  the  United  States.  Each  interviewee  provided  anecdotal  evidence,  ddng 
instances  in  which  Thai  olBdals  had  proudly  presented  or  displayed  certificates  from  their  training  in 
die  United  Slates. 


•  to  incfease  the  awareness  of  nati<malsckf  foreign  countries  participating  in 
such  activities  basic  issues  involving  intemationaJly  recognized  human 
rights. 

In  Thailand,  the  specific  intent  of  IMET  has  been  to  help  professionalize  tiie 
military  while  inqproving  its  m-country  technical  traming  and  professional 
military  education.  To  that  end,  Thai  troc^  have  been  trained  in  a  variety  of 
courses.  Between  1988  and  1990,  tiie  U.S.  Army  courses  most  attended  by  Thais, 
wittt  a  total  of  10  or  more  Thai  attendees  over  tiw  three-year  period,  are  listed  in 
Table  3.1. 

Upon  completion  of  their  US.  training,  Thai  military  personnel  are  required  to 
q)aid  two  to  three  years  training  ttieir  Thai  counterparts  in  tiie  skills  they 


Table  3.1 

Moeb-Attendcd  US.  Amiy  Conisca,  Thai  Tioopa 


Course 

Na  of  Students  (1988-90) 

Special  English  Language  Training 

229 

Reid  Artillery  Rre&ider  Radar  C^erahv 

(radar-type  TFQ  36) 

42 

Various  Instructor  Training 

28 

Rotary  Wing  Instrument 

26 

Adfutant  General  Officer  Advanced 

19 

Psydubigical  Opergtum  Unit  Officer 

15 

Ahbome 

15 

AH-IF  Helicopter  Aviatu’ Qualification 

15 

Sanger 

14 

On^ie-job  Maintenance  Training  CONUS 

14 

International  Intelligence  Officer  Bask 

14 

Public  Affidn  Officer 

12 

International  Officer  Prepara!bm 

12 

Command  end  General  Sbffi  Officer 

12 

Observer  Operations — CONUS 

11 

Infontry  OfficCT  Advanced 

11 

Fiiumce  Officer  Basic* 

11 

Allied  Officer  Ftepatation — Infantry  Officer 

Advanced 

11 

Adfutant  General  Officer  Bask 

11 

UH-l  Instructor  Pilot 

10 

Mililtary  Personnel  Officer/PSisonnd 

Technician 

10 

CtoU  Affairs 

10 

SOURCB  Country  Thming  Extract,  TTieilmd,  by  CoutOry,  School,  Caine  per  FY, 
Secinily  AMWanoe  Training  Fidd  Agmcy  (SATPA),  prepaid  24  July  1992. 

NOTE:  TheoouneswerecalegoTiaedbytheaiittor,withh^6tananAnny 
officer  iuniliar  with  oouneooniania.  The  catcgoiizatiom  are  iUuiMtive  rather  dum 
definitive.  The  italicized  oounee  are  of  particular  utiiity  to  intonaldefaise  and 
devdoptnertL  The  asteriakedcouraeshm  carryover  potential  for  building  up  hurrum 
capital  in  skilb  useful  for  internal  devek^jinent 
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acquiied  in  ttie  United  States.  Ideally,  d\is  practice  should  result  over  time  in  an 
independent  Thai  training  capability.  Yet,  40  years  after  the  Uiuted  States  h<»gan 
training  Thai  military  students,  it  is  dear  that  an  independent  Thai  capability 
would  cortflkt  with  die  primary  rationale  for  IMET:  continued  US.  training  of 
significant  numbers  of  Thai  military  students.  Moreover,  die  Thais  diemselves 
are  imwilling  to  give  up  US.  training:  Not  only  is  US.  training  nearly  a 
prNequisite  for  advancement  to  the  top  echelons  of  the  military  services 
(particularly  die  army),  but  the  services  are  concemed  that  without  US.  training 
they  will  not  have  access  to  state-of-dte^ut  tactics  and  techniques.^ 

The  United  States  has  trained  20,932  Thai  officers  since  die  training  program 
began  in  1952.  In  that  year,  die  United  States  trained  58  Thai  officers.  Fifteen 
years  later,  preceding  and  during  die  Vietnam  War,  die  United  States  was 
training  up  to  ISOO  Thai  officers  a  year.  More  recendy,  until  IMET  was  cancelled 
following  die  Fdbruaty  1991  coup,  the  Ihiited  States  was  training  approximately 
350  Thais  a  year.  IMET  was  reinstated  fcdlowing  Thai  elections  in  S^tember 
1992  and  die  installation  of  a  stable,  democratically  elected  government  But  the 
number  of  Thai  students  who  receive  U.S.  military  training  has  been  decreasing 
steadily.  In  1993, 187  Thai  students  attended  training  in  die  United  States,  after 
the  original  allotment  of  $2.0  million  for  IMET  in  Thailand  was  supplemented  by 
mid*year  and  end-of-die>year  money,  bringing  the  total  to  $2.4  million  spent 
This  substantial  cudiack  resulted,  in  part,  from  lower  armual  allocatitms  of  IMET 
funds  to  Thailand.  IMET  funding  for  FY 1994  has  been  cut  by  50  percent,  to 
$875,000,  which  will  allow  Thailand  to  send  students  to  <nily  eiq>anded-IMET 
and  senior-PME  courses.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  die  Thais  will  buy  diis 
training.* 

The  effects  of  cutbacks  in  IMET  funding  have  been  exacerbated  by  new  rules 
regarding  die  payment  of  travel  and  living  allowances  (TLA).  Whereas  die 
United  States  and  Thailand  have  had  a  unique  arrangement  in  the  past  of  the 
United  States'  paying  a  portion  of  Thai  TLA,  the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
all  TLA  in  1993  and  1994.  Fewer  IMET  monies  are  dierefore  available  for  courses. 
JUSMAGTHAI  has  proposed  that,  in  FY  1995,  die  United  States  pay  full  TLA  for 
non-PME  courses  cmly  and,  in  FY  19%  and  beyond,  diat  Thailand  pay  full  TTA. 
This  agreement  ^ould  result  in  a  $l-millian  savings  to  the  IMET  program, 
allowing  150  additional  students  to  attend  training  in  die  United  States.  Of 
course,  if  Thailand  assumes  these  costs,  sdU  fewer  students  may  be  sent  to  the 


^^Interviews  widi  U5.  and  ntai  military  penonnel,  Bangkok.  June  1992. 

*Memo  given  to  author  by  Mi^  Joe  Judge,  acting  Chief,  Training  Brandi, 

JUSMAGIH^  Bangkok,  December  19to. 
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United  ^tes  because  of  ttte  Thai  govenunent's  inability  to  afford  TLA  for  all  the 
qualified  students.^ 

The  dedixting  IMET  funds  and  dte  TLA  situa  tion  have  resulted  in  decreasing 
numbers  of  Thai  students  receiving  US.  training,  which  wiU,  in  turn,  have  a 
significant  unpact  on  the  Thai  military  and  will  compourul  a  preexisting 
probtem,  namely,  dw  allocation  of  limited  course  seats  among  the  Thai  services. 
For  exarxq>ie,  all  die  services  compete  regularly  for  seats  in  die  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College;  those  seats  are  usuaUy  allocated  on  a 
rotating  basis— meaning  diat  a  service  has  to  wait  two  years  before  it  can  send 
students  to  die  school^  During  die  suspension  of  IMET,  a  backlog  of  students 
developed  and  services  anticipated  waiting  iq>  to  six  years  for  a  CGSC  seat 
Although  diat  backlog  has  been  redressed,  the  cudiacks  in  numbers  of  students 
who  can  attend  such  training  in  die  United  States  may  well  lead  to  similar 
backlogs  and  could  ultimately  affect  whether  U5.  training  is  used  as  a 
prerequisite  for  advancement  to  the  higher  ranks  of  die  Thai  military. 

Thai  troops,  especially  those  chosen  for  U.S.  training,  remain  in  dw  military  a 
long  time  (see  Table  3.2).  A  30-year  career,  for  example,  is  not  unusual 
Assuming  a  30-year  career  average,  more  than  5  percent  of  die  total  1990  RTAKF 
was  U.S.>ttained,  not  including  die  significant  number  of  Ihais  who  had,  over 


Table  3.2 

Percentage  of  RTARF  Officers  widi  In-CONUS 
U.S.  Training  by  Length  of  Career 


Year 

Length  of  Career 

5 

10 

20 

30 

1965 

4 

6 

7 

7 

1975 

2 

4 

7 

8 

1965 

05 

1 

4 

7 

1990 

0.4 

1 

3 

6 

SCXJSCE:  Foragn  Military  Saks,  Fomgn 
MiUiayCoaslnictim  Saks  and  MOUMryAs^toHce 
Facta,  Washington,  D.C:  Mense  Security 
AssManoe  Agency  (DSAA),  Comptroller,  Data 
Management  Divirion,  annual 


^^TLA  has  been  a  longstandiroproMem  for  Thailand,  and  the  issue  has  been  repeatedly  raised 
since  the  1970b.  Interview  wMiLTCRussdl  Webster,  JUSt^GTHALBai^cok,  June  1992;  memo 
given  to  euttur  by  k*  Bangkok,  December  1993. 

^Roundtable  disnisakm  with  JUSMAGTHAI  personnel  and  TTuu  Supreme  Command  and 
Minisiry  of  Defense  penonnal  Bai^jkok,  June  1992. 
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ttie  years,  received  U.S.  military  training  outside  the  continental  United  States 
(CXZONUS)  through  mobile  trairung  teams  (MTTs)  or  joint  exercises.^ 

Measures  of  Influence 

Yet,  numbers  trained  are  not  necessarily  a  fair  representation  of  the  amount  of 
influence  U.S.  training  can  have.  The  efiects  of  U.S.  training  are  multiplied  by 
duee  Victors: 

•  U.S.-trained  troops  become  trainers; 

•  The  U.S.  trains  potential  leaders; 

•  Thai  training  institutions  use  U3.  doctrine  and  training  numuals. 

U.S.-Tiaii^  Personnel  Become  Trainers.  A  condition  of  U.S.  military  training 
is  dtat,  upon  return  to  their  home  cotmtries,  intematicmal  military  students 
trained  by  the  United  States  must  be  utilized  in  positions  appropriate  to  tfieir 
training.  For  example,  engineers  must  perform  engineering  duties  and 
infantrymen  must  be  placed  in  infantry  units.  The  United  States  prefers  that  this 
requirement  be  met  by  employing  returning  military  personnel  as  trainers  in 
ttieir  fields.  In  Thailand,  in  deferoice  to  U.5.  regulations,  many  military 
persotmel  trained  in  fite  United  States  return  to  two*  or  ttuee-year  training  posts 
at  fite  Thai  Coitunand  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC)  or  other  Thai  training 
institutions.  Frequently,  however,  such  personnel  may  perform  little  actual 
training  and  instead  act  as  aides  to  senior  military  personnel^  In  other 
instances,  the  military's  need  to  immediately  employ  returning  persotmel 
precludes  their  use  as  trainers.^  Althou^ttieJUSMAGTHAI  has  been  required 
by  die  U.S.  Defense  Seouity  Assistance  Agency  to  track  the  placement  of 
returning  students,  there  has  been  no  formal  procedure  for  doing  so.  The  only 
means  of  tracking  students  once  they  return  to  Thailand  was  to  withhold  dieir 
retainable  instructional  material  (RIM)  at  JUSMAGTHAI  imtil  the  students  came 
in  for  them  and  were  debriefed  by  JUSMAG  perstmneL  JUSMAG  staff  are 
beginning  the  process  of  developing  means  of  tracking  returning  students, 
however.  They  are  discussing  the  possibility  of  circulating  questionnaires  to 


1991,  for  example,  52  of  foe  343  Thai  students  (15  percent)  scheduled  for  U.S.  military 
training  wcK  to  be  trained  CXIONUS.  Qted  in  Beard,  Barry  M.,  Boyal  Thai  Armed  Forces  Securih/ 
Assistance  Trammg  Pro^gram  FY  92-93,  JU^IAGTHAI,  February  1991. 

^^terview  with  UA  military  and  Embassy  personnel,  16  June  1992. 

^^hnterview  with  Thai  Supreme  Command  and  Royal  Thai  Navy  personnel,  Bangkok,  19  June 
199^ 
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returning  students*^  and  are  also  considering  conducting  checks  at  Th£u  service 
schools  to  ensure  that  returning  students  are  appropriately  placed  as  trainers.  As 
yet,  however,  these  measures  are  in  the  early  planning  stages.^ 

Despite  these  problems,  many  of  the  U.S.'trained  Thai  military  students  do 
perform  traming  in  their  own  cotmtry.  The  courses  they  run  usually  replicate  the 
courses  they  took  in  the  United  States.  Thailand's  military  training  capability  h^c 
dvus  changed  over  time  and  become  more  sophisticated.  The  Thais  now  perform 
most  of  their  own  basic  training  and  rely  on  tite  United  States  for  more  advanced 
training,  including  professioiud  military  education.^ 

U.S.  Trains  Potential  Leaders.  Western  training  is  not  new  to  the  Thai  military. 
By  tiie  late  nineteenth  century,  Thai  military  officers  were  being  sent  to  Europe 
for  training  Cii  a  regular  basis.  Today,  however,  most  of  the  seruor  military 
leadership  in  T1  ^  i .  i !  has  been  trained  in  the  United  States.^  For  example,  in 
'  ine  1992,  seven  . .  i  >f  13  of  the  top  posts  in  the  RTA  were  held  by  U.S.-trained 
..hais.  The  commandant  of  tite  RTA  Command  and  General  Staff  College  was 
also  U.S.  trained,  as  were  the  RTA  director  of  intelligence  and  the  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  Chulachomklao  Ro3ral  Military  Academy.^  Of  the  Royal 
Thai  Navy  (RTN)  persotmel  on  the  January  1992  protocol  list,  9  percent  are  U.S.- 
trained,  but  a  full  12  percent  of  tiie  RTN  headquarters  staff  received  U.S.  training. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  those  listed  on  the  RTAF's  Commanding  and  Staff  Offkers' 
Ust  were  trained  in  tire  United  States.  Of  the  October  1991  roster  of  senior 
officers  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  54  percent  are  U.S.-trained;  29  percent  of  the 
senior  officers  in  the  Supreme  Command  received  U.S.  training.  Of  the  top  ei^t 
senior  officers  in  the  Supreme  Command  in  October  1991,  seven  trained  in  the 
United  States.^  Given  tiiat,  at  most,  5  percent  of  the  total  Royal  Thai  Armed 


^^This  has  been  attempted  in  ottier  countries:  In  some  cases,  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
questionnaires  would  be  returned.  Moreover,  unless  dte  lU^dAGs  went  out  and  verified  at  least  a 
sampling  of  dte  responses,  there  would  be  no  way  of  krwwing  how  accurate  they  were. 

^Interviews  with  LTC  Russell  Webster,  M^r  Joe  Judge,  JUSMAGTHAI,  Battgkok,  June  1992. 
Personnel  at  JU^iAGTHAI  suggested  diat  Thai  basic  trainmg  could  still  do  with  some  improvement, 
but  that  advwoed  training  has  become  a  priority. 

^^terview  with  Mr.  Victor  Tomsedi,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  Embassy,  Bangkok,  June 

1992. 

^^Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA),  US.  Embassy,  attd  JUSMAG  persotmel  interviewed 
agreed  that  US.  training  is  alinost  a  prerequisite  for  advaiKerttent  in  the  Thai  military. 

^Of  course,  in  August  1992,  thett-Prime  Minister  Anand  replaced  the  army  conutumder, 
siqMeme  cortmumder,  aM  ait  torn  comnunder  widt  General  Vimoi  Wongwanich,  then-Air  Chief 
Marshal  Voianart  Apichari,  and  then-Air  Chief  Marsha]  Gun  Pimamthip,  respectively.  Ofdiethree, 
only  Geitetal  Vimoi  Wongwanidr  received  no  US.  training  during  his  career.  Prime  Miruster 
Animd's  defense  minister,  retired  General  Banchob  Bunnag,  also  received  trainmg  in  die  United 
States. 

^Royol  That  Noi^  Protocol  Lot,  Bangkok:  ForeiOT  Liaison  Division.  Naval  Intelligence 
Department,  Jamury  1992;  Rotter  cj  Senior  Offkm  of  Ministry  of  D^ense  and  Supreme  Command, 
prated  by  Khun  I^L  Army  Division,  JUSMAGTHAL  Batigkok,!  October  1991;  Commanding  and 
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Forces  (RTARF)  axe  U.S.  trained,  ttiese  numbers  are  sigrtificant.  They  indicate 
that  U^.  training  axul  RTARF  leadership  are  indeed  related. 

It  will  be  mstructive  to  see  what  effect  the  cutback  in  numbers  of  Thai  military 
students  trained  in  die  United  States  will  have  on  the  criteria  for  reaching  the 
senior  levels  in  the  Thai  military.  If  nothing  else,  the  above  numbers  clearly 
indicate  that  die  cutbacks  in  U.S.  training  will  severely  curtail  the  numbers  of 
Thai  leaders  trained  in  the  United  States.  The  Thais  could  respond  either  by 
conducting  their  own  training  or  by  taking  advantage  of  other  countries'  training 
programs.  For  example,  RTARF  students  have  trained  in  Australia,  England, 
France,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Malaysia,  The  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  China, 
die  Philippines,  and  Germany.^^  Yet,  U.S.  training  carries  such  prestige  within 
the  Thai  military  that  Australia's  military  training  program,  which  is  offered  to 
Thai  military  persotmel  completely  free  of  charge,  has  difficulty  recruiting  Thai 
military  students,  who  prefer  to  wait  and  enter  U.S.  service  schools.^  One  senior 
RTARF  official,  when  asked  what  effects  die  cutbacks  in  IMET  would  have,  said 
that  radier  than  resorting  to  odier  countries'  training  programs,  RTARF 
personnel  would  be  trained  in-country 

Thai  Military  Uses  U.S.  Doctrine  and  Training  Manuals.  Training  within  die 
Thai  military  is  strongly  influenced  by  US.  doctrine  and  training  practices.  The 
Thai  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  the  RTAF  Flying  Training  School,  and 
die  Chulachomklao  Royal  Military  Academy  each  adopted  elements  of  the  U.S. 
curriculum  and  use  U.S.  training  and  field  manuals  as  die  basis  of  their 
instruction.  Thais  returning  from  training  in  die  United  States  will  bring  back 
retainable  instructional  materials  (RIM)  and  translate  them  themselves  for  the 
classes  they  teach.^  US.  training  materials  are  nonetheless  scarce.  One  U.S. 
Army  major  responsible  for  joint  U.S.-Thai  special  forces  exercises  complained 
that  the  Thais  rely  on  US.  doctrine  and  manuals  for  their  countemarcotics  and 
close-quarters  combat  training,  but  do  not  have  enough  materials  to  go  around.^^ 

The  Thais  make  some  attempt  to  update  and  modify  the  U.S.  materials,  but  they 
axe  faced  with  a  mammodi  task:  making  US.  doctrine  and  training  manuals — 


SU^  Officers'  Ust  Royal  Thai  Ah’  Force,  Bangkok,  April  1992;  Royal  Thai  Army  Roster,  Bangkok,  as  of  31 
March  1992. 

^^Websler,  RusseU  J.,  Royal  Thai  Armed  Forces  Security  Assistance  Training  Program  FY  93/94,  Joint 
Exerdse  and  Training  Division,  JUSMAGTHAl,  February  1992. 

^®Phone  interview  wifli  LTC  RusseU  Webster,  JUSMAG  Thailand,  13  May  1992. 

^^terview  with  RADM  Chaichit  Ratanopol,  Chief  of  the  RTN  Coordinating  Authority, 
Bangkok,  June  1992.  RADM  Chaichit  also  admitt^,  however,  that  the  RTN  has  not  develop^  an 
adequate  pool  of  instructors  for  such  an  endeavor. 

^^terviews  with  Thai  mUitary  personnel,  Bangkok,  June  1992. 

®^Interview  with  MAJ  Robert  Boija,  US.  Army  Infantry,  JUSMAGTHAl,  17  June  1992. 
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designed  to  meet  die  needs  of  the  massive  U^.  military,  mosdy  in  the  context  of 
a  European  war— fit  their  own  needs.^  Aldioug^  die  drawbacks  of  using  U.S. 
doctrine  are  dear,  litde  independent  development  of  doctrine  or  training 
manuals  is  taking  place. 

The  one  exception  is  COIN  doctrine.  Devel(^>ment  of  an  independent  COIN 
doctrine  is  a  point  of  great  pride  for  the  Thai  military,  especially  die  army.  Now, 
however,  as  die  military  slowly  reconfigures  for  a  more  conventional  strategy,  no 
comparable  development  of  a  stricdy  Thai  conventional  strategy  is  being 
undertaken. 


Internal  Defense  and  Development,  and 
Democratization 

Except  for  die  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  when  US.  forces  were  stationed  in 
Thailand  and  involved  in  combating  the  Thai  insurgency,  U.S.  training  for  Thais 
has  been  almost  completely  conventionaL  Indeed,  even  in  die  period  between 
1976  and  1980,  after  the  United  States  wididrew  its  bases  fiom  Thailand  and  the 
Thai  military  was  beginning  to  develop  its  own  COIN  doctrine,  significant 
numbers  of  Thai  students  received  US.  training — but  die  training  was 
conventionally  oriented.  Because  the  Thai  military  not  only  developed  its  own 
COIN  strategy  but  is  suffidendy  capable  of  training  engineers,  doctors,  and 
odiers  in  traditional  nation-building  skills,  it  has  tended  to  prefer  US.  training  m 
more  sophisticated  conventional  tactical  skills.^  Of  die  US.  Army  training 
provided  to  die  Thais  between  1988  and  1990,  for  example,  35  percent  was 
relevant  to  internal  defense  or  internal  development  and  included  courses 
direcdy  relevant  to  counterinsurgency,  counterterrorism,  and  nation-building  in 
such  fields  as  engineering,  medicine,  water  treatment,  utilities  repairing,  animal 
care,  dvil  affairs,  transportation,  psychological  operations,  intelligence,  and 
military  policing.^  It  also  induded  courses  such  as  CGSC,  Judge  Advocate 
General  QAG),  logistics,  public  affurs,  and  resource  management  that  build  up 
human  capital  in  internal  development  skills  or  broadly  improve  die  general 


^It  is  also  interesting  tint  the  maniuls  and  doctrine  are  tranaUted  by  retuming  students,  not  by 
professional  translators,  leaving  room  for  niisunderetanding  and  misinierpretation. 

^^The  United  Slates  does  provide  some  training  in  civic  action  and  related  operations  through 
joint-oombined  exerdses  like  Cctira  Gold;  indeed,  althoi^  die  1992  Cobra  Gold  was  cancelled  ato 
the  May  riots  in  Bangkcd;,  die  civic  action  cooiponent  was  still  hdd  for  all  brandies  of  ttie  military. 
RAI^  Chakhit  Ratanapol  of  the  Royal  Thai  strongly  bdieves  diat  sudi  training  is  helpful. 

Interview,  Bangkok.  June  1992;  interview  widi  Dm  of  PoUdcal  Science  Dr.  Sudiit  Bunbongkam, 
Chulalongkom  Univenity,  Bangkcric,  June  1992. 

^^^Couises  such  as  these  accounted  for  only  16  percent  of  die  training  provided  by  the  UA  Army 
to  Thailand  between  1988  and  1991.  See  the  CounbyTrammg  Extract,  by  Country,  School  and  Course  per 
FY  provided  by  SATFA. 
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capability  of  die  militaiy.  Of  all  the  courses  applicable  to  IDAD,  however,  only 
'Terrorism  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict"  was  not  applicable  across  the  entire 
operational  continuum. 

The  United  States  has  not  actively  promoted  IDAD  training  to  the  Thais.  When 
asked  whether  IDAD  is  or  was  ever  a  U.S.  priority  in  Thailand,  the  chief  of  die 
Joint  Training  Branch  of  JUSMAGTHAI  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  die  concept  of  IDAD.^  Moreova,  JUSMAGTHAI  has  not  been  involved  in 
the  course-selection  process  in  recent  years,  and,  despite  a  fairly  lengthy  annual 
process  of  determining  which  courses  diey  will  need  from  the  United  States,  the 
Thais  have  requested  the  same  courses  each  year  and  die  standard  training  list 
has  been  been  resubmitted  without  changes.^  JUSMAGTHAI  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  a  new  means  of  programming  courses  when  the  IMET  sanctions  are 
lifted:  JUSMAG  personnel  will  offer  suggestions  to  the  Thais  on  which  courses 
will  be  most  helpfuL  which  should  significandy  improve  die  quality  of  training 
diat  the  United  States  provides  the  Thai  military.  It  is  not  clear  diat  die  Thais  are 
fully  aware  either  of  what  courses  are  available  or  which  are  most  appropriate 
for  a  given  student^ 

Even  had  die  United  States  encouraged  IDAD  training,  however,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Thais  would  have  been  interested.  Indeed,  the  Thai  military  believes  it  is 
vasdy  more  capable  than  die  American  military  in  such  matters.  As  part  of  the 
larger  COIN  strategy  developed  in  die  late  197Ds  and  early  1980s,  the  Royal  Thai 
Army  implemented  an  enormous  nation-building  effort  Today,  the  Thai  Army 
is  still  involved  in  internal  development  For  example,  a  huge  rural  development 
program  called  the  "greenit^  of  the  nordieast"  is  being  undertaken  in  the  poor 
northeast  region  of  Thailand.  Major  General  Chaturidi  Phromsaka,  secretary  of 
die  Royal  Thai  Army,  said  in  December  1991  that  the  RTA's  mandate  is  to 

(1)  defend  die  country; 

(2)  defend  the  monarchy; 

(3)  deter  insurgency  forces  within  the  coimtry; 

(4)  maintain  national  security;  and 

(5)  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country.^ 


^^Ihterview  with  LTC  Russell  Webster,  Bangkok,  June  1992. 

^^terview  with  LTC  Russell  Webster,  JUSMAGTHAL  Bangkok,  June  1992. 

^Roundtable  discussions  with  JU^tAGTHAL  Ro}ral  Thai  Navy,  Supreme  Command,  and 
Ministry  of  Defense  peisonneL  Bangkok,  June  1992. 

^^Phromsaka,  Chaturitti,  ‘Ketum  Salvo,”  Manager,  December  1991,  pp.  21-23. 
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In  order  to  fulfill  the  last  responsibility,  four  development  divisions  were  created, 
each  one  stationed  in  a  different  army  region.  The  20XX)0*inai  divisums,  which 
account  in  total  for  42  percent  of  the  Thai  Army.^  are  trained  in  flood  and 
famine  relief,  forestry  projects,  and  engineering.^ 

Some  detractors  argue  foat  foe  expansion  of  foe  RTARF's  role  is  completely  self* 
servmg  and  that  itation-building  operations  ate  a  form  of  mass  psychological 
operations  intended  to  build  general  support  for  foe  military  as  well  as  future 
political  support  for  individual  officers  wifo  political  aspirations.^^  The  military, 
for  its  part,  claims  that  internal  development  operations  ate  simply  part  of  their 
overall  COIN  strategy  and  help  quell  the  '*dark  mfluences"  that  endanger 
democracy  both  in  foe  rural  areas— where  big  capitalists  "oppress  and  exploit  foe 
poor" — and  in  the  parliament  and  political  parties.^  Indeed,  the  Thai  military 
claims  to  want  nofoing  other  than  a  perfect  democracy,  which  they  describe  as 
having  one  mass  party  rafoer  foan  a  number  of  small  parties  and  an  appointed 
senate — ^which  they  consider  a  more  democratic  institution  than  foe  elected 
House  of  Representatives.^ 

It  is  precisely  fiiis  state  of  dvil-militaiy  relations  that  foe  U.S.  IMET-E  program  is 
intended  to  address  When  asked  whefoer  foey  considered  such  a  training 
program  desirable,  Thai  Ministry  of  Defense^  and  Supreme  Command 
personnel  expressed  interest  in  foe  defense  resource  management  compcment,  as 
did  senior  RTA  officers;  Royal  Thai  Navy  personnel  said  foat  IMET-E  would  not 
be  he^ful  for  foon.  Contradicting  foe  argument  foat  training  militaries  in  dvil- 
military  relations  simply  makes  ftiem  more  anxious  to  control  political  afours. 

Dr.  Suchit  Bunbongkom  and  foe  Thai  RTA  liaison  to  JUSMAG  bofo  agreed  that 


Aimy  Corps  of  Engineen  is  also  active  in  Budi  endeavon,  according  to  Oiaturilh,  1991, 

pp.  21-23. 

total  number  of  niaiforoes  is  283,000,  (rfndiich  190,000  are  RTA  troops.  llieRTAFhas 
43,000  petsonnd,  and  die  RTN  has  50/100.  Ihere  ate  also  18,500  TtahsnPhnm,  a  v(4unteer  irregular 
force.  Cited  in  AfifitsryBatoioe,  London:  ftessey's  for  bitematfonal  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
(nSS),  1990-1991  and  1991-199^  The  RTA  interids  to  prune  its  forces  for  greater  efikiaicy,aldKiu(^ 
the  process  has  not  yet  begua 

^^Buiibongkain,  Suchit,  The  MSUanf  m  ThetPufito,  Singapore:  Institute  of  Soudieast  Asian 
Studies,  1967,  fp.  62-75;  interviews  witti  U&  Embassy  and  mi&ary  petsotmd  and  with  Dr.  Sudiit 
Bunbon^canvBan^od;.  June  1992.  Dr.Suddt'sdiscunionofthetallimpnm  (alsoqrdledfftshm 
phtm)  paramilitary  organizatioiv  is  of  particularly  iiderest  to  diis  sifoJecL 

^Interview  with  Major  General  Cham  Boonprasert  comrrumdant  of  the  Army  War  College , 
Bangkok,  lutte  1992.  Gen^ChamisadiadpleofGene^Chaovalitwhodevek^edtheCOiN 
strategy.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Class  11.  Dr.  Sudrit  Bunbongkam  (1967,  pp.  69-72)  discusses  (he 
miUtaty's  reference  to  dark  influences. 

^^foterview  with  Major  General  Cham  Boonprasert,  commarKlant  <rf  the  Army  War  College , 
Bangkok,  June  1992;  Bunbmi^cattv  1987,  p.  71. 

^*The  Thai  Ministry  of  Defense  is  made  up  completdy  of  military  petsotmel;  there  ate  no 
civilians  as  in  die  US.  Department  of  Defense. 
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training  the  Thai  military  in  dvil-military  relations  would  represent  a  giant  step 
toward  professionalization  and  would  be  both  popular  and  useful^ 

Yet  die  IMET-E  program  is  still  in  its  inhmcy  in  Thailand.  }USMAGTHAI 
persotmel  said  that  as  tiiey  become  more  involved  in  the  selection  of  courses  for 
Ihai  nulitaiy  students,  they  will  prranote  IMET-E.  They  are  cotKemed,  however, 
dut  funding  for  IMET-E  courses  must  come  out  of  die  total  IMET  funds  for  dut 
country,  in  effect  diminidung  the  number  of  non-IMET-E  courses  die  country 
can  select  Funding  is  clearly  an  issue  for  Thailand,  which  is  already  facing 
substantial  cudiacks  despite  die  reinstatement  of  IMET  funds  since  the 
September  1992  elections. 

Embassy  staff,  who  would  ideally  promote  IMET-E  to  Thai  civilians,  were  not 
femiliar  with  the  program.  The  ambassador  had  not  heard  of  it,  and  other 
Embassy  personnel  were  not  certain  of  die  program's  objectives.  One  staff 
member  in  die  Political/Military  Office,  for  example,  thou^t  diat  IMET-E  was 
strictly  intended  for  Ministry  of  Defense  posonneL^  Thus,  aldiou^  the 
program  has  application  to  die  situation  in  Thailand,  it  is  not  yet  suffidendy 
established. 

Concluding  Observations 

Aldioug^  die  Thai  military  has  become  heavily  involved  in  IDAD  since  die  mid- 
1970s,  U.S.  training  has  played  litde,  if  any,  role  in  such  endeavors.  Indeed,  by 
mutual  agreement  widi  die  Thais,  U.S.  training  has  been  predcoiinandy 
convoitional  since  the  wididrawal  of  US.  troops  in  1975-1976.  The  Thai 
military's  involvement  in  nation-building,  moreover,  althou^  nominally 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  democratization,  appears  to  serve  die  interests  of  the 
military  and  individual  military  officers  as  much  as  the  broader  goal  of  internal 
development  Ongoing  projects  will  be  cancelled  and  new,  hi^er  profile 
projects  begun  as  senirv  officers  rotate  dirough  and  seek  to  aggrandize  their  own 
contributions  to  rural  development^^  U.S.  IDAD  training  under  such 
circumstances  could  only  have  furdier  promoted  die  nulitary's  usurpation  of 
civilian  responsibilities  and  power. 


^^bitovtews,  Bangkok,  June  1992. 

^^teiviewa  with  the  anbaasador,  first  seaetery  of  the  Embassy  for  pcditkal  military  affoiis, 
and  the  assistant  Army  atmdi^  to  the  Embassy,  Bangkok,  June  1992.  When  the  ambassador  teamed 
what  IMET-E  is,  he  eiqwessed  doubt  as  to  civilian  interest  in  the  courses. 

^^bitervtews  wifii  Dr.  Sudiit  Bunbongkom,  Dean  of  Pditkal  Science,  Chulalongkom  Univecsity 
and  with  a  U&  Army  officer,  Bangiods,  June  1992;  it  must  be  cautioned  fiiat  the  aufiim  only  had 
access  to  limited  sources  in  time  availaUe  to  her,  and  may  therefore  in  some  instances  fail  to 

present  other  existing  points  of  view. 
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Training  in  ttie  tenets  of  democracy,  dvil-military  relations,  military  justice,  and 
defense  resource  management,^  on  dte  otha  hand,  would  be  helpful  to  both 
civilian  and  military  personnel  in  Thailand.  Thailartd  dearly  fits  Samuel 
Huntington's  "cyclical  model  of  despotism  arKl  democracy."^  If  dte  changes 
under  fotmer-Prime  Minister  Anand,  whidi  began  to  bring  Ae  military  urkler 
civilian  control,  are  to  be  continued  and  stKcessful,  the  military  must  not  only 
accept  limitations  on  its  rde  and  acquiesce  to  dvilian  control,  but  the  dvilian 
govenunent  must  inspire  confidence  and  trust 

In  die  past  Thai  dvilian  governments  have  been  so  corrupt  that  the  public  has 
been  relieved  when  the  military  has  stepped  in  to  "clean  things  up."  One  foreign 
bureaucrat  visiting  Thailand  remarked  that  "democratic  government  and  clean 
government  are  presented  as  alternatives  rattier  ttian  complements."^  Thai 
political  scientist  Kramol  Thongttiamrnachart  wrote  that  Thai  political  parties 
have  ahvays  been  overshadowed  by  militaty  intervention  in  government  because 
they  themselves  have  little  understanding  of  ttie  democratic  system.^ 

Thailand  is  now  beir^  run  by  a  prime  minister  wdio  is  considered  honest,  and  the 
military's  control  over  government  and  private  enterprise  is  being  diaUenged.  It 
is  precisely  ttiese  kinds  of  diangesttuitIMET>E  is  intended  to  support  Some 
senkv  Thai  comoumders  have  expressed  interest  in  such  training,  and  could 
clearly  benefit  from  greater  eiqiasure  to  ttie  skills  and  concepts  requited  for 
democratization  and  irtqiroved  dvil-military  relations.  The  fledgling  IMET-E 
program  in  Thailand  requires  further  development  but  finds  itself  in  a  fertile 
environment  The  issue  of  IMET-E  funding  must  be  addressed,  however 
Selection  of  IMET-E  courses  involves  sacrificing  ottier  courses,  which,  at  a  time 
when  ttie  overall  number  of  Thais  trained  in  the  United  States  is  declining,  could 
beaproblem.  A  requirement  ttiat  nations  sending  international  military  students 
spend  some  pcvtion  of  their  IMET  funds  on  IMET-E  courses  will  suggest  ttuit  ttie 
United  States  is  more  interested  in  exposing  host-nation  civilian  and  military 
petscHinel  to  U.S.  values  and  ideals  ttian  in  training  ttiem  in  military  skills  and 
develc^ing  close  and  coc^ierative  miUtary-to-military  relationshqw.  It  would 
snake  IMET-E  a  price  to  pay  host  nations,  rather  than  an  opportunity,  and 

could  breed  bad  blood  between  host  nations  and  ttie  United  States. 


^^Dcipte  the  May  1992  riots,  the  Thai  miliiaiy  hu  a  good  icputatkm  in  human  rights, 
bilendew  with  UA.  AaaMant  Anny  Attache  to  the  EmiMasy,  Bngkol^  June  1992. 

^^Hunrington,  Smmid  P.,  "Will  Mora  Countries  Become  Democratic?'  Mttioal  ScMKce  Quarteriy, 
VoL  99,  Na  2,  Summer  19S(,  p.  21(1 

’’’CSlad  in  WaUaoe,  Charles  P., 'Graft  and  Gunplay  HeiaU  Thai  Election,' Los  Aitgdes  Tima,  17 
Much  1966» 

^^Qled  hi  Handley,  Phul, 'Open  to  Offers,' Fsr  Esrieni  Economic  Kraiew,  13  February  1992, 
pp.  lS-17. 
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4.  Philippines 


Histozy 

Political  Role  ofHte  Philippine  Military 

The  Philippine  military's  involvement  in  {xditks  has  changed  significantly  since 
the  Republic  of  fiw  Philippines  gained  its  independence  from  the  United  States 
Qn4Juiyl946.  Although  the  military  became  actively  involved  in  dcmiestic 
poUtks  prior  to  1958,  sudi  involvement  was  undertaken  at  dw  bdiest  of 
President  Ramon  Magsaysay  as  a  means  restoring  confidence  in  dw 
democtadc  process  while  simultaneously  combating  dteHukid)ellion.  During 
that  time,  military  officers  held  high  national  government  posts  as  well  as 
positions  in  the  Luzon  region's  civilian  government  During  die  ptesidendes  of 
Csilos  P.  Garda  and  Diosdado  Macapagal,  from  1953  to  193,  however,  military 
involvement  in  dvil  affairs  was  considered  a  form  of  militarization  and  the 
military's  poiidcal  power  was  severely  curtailed:  Maipower  and  budgets  were 
reduced,  die  government  became  actively  invidved  in  internal  armed  forces 
afidrs,  such  as  promotians  and  odier  personnel  issues,  dvk  action  programs 
were  scaled  badt  and  die  aimed  forces  leadersh^  no  longer  hdd  hig^ 
government  positions.* 

Presidents  Garda  and  Macapagal  were  able  to  reverse  die  trend  of  military  dvil 
in  vdvement  in  large  part  because  die  Fhilqipine  military  had  been  strong^ 
infl.uenoed  by  the  U.S.  cdonial  administiation  of  the  islands.  Indeed,  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  odonial  govemmr  William  Howard  Taft  set  a  powerful 
exanple  by  enforcing  dvilian  control  over  General  Arthur  MacAithur,  the 
comnuBider  in  duef  of  the  American  E^qpedidonaty  Forces  to  die  Phil4>pine8,  the 
Philippine  military  had  respected  dvilian  authority.^ 

However,  diis  situation  changed  maricedfy  widi  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos' 
presidency  and  later  dictatorship.  Marcos,  a  former  Army  officer,  was  etected 
president  in  1965  and  held  two  terms  (whidi  was  the  constitutional  limit).  He 


*Bungc^Fndctici:  ,  ed,  A  Cptmtry  Study,  Foreign  Am  Studies,  The  American 

Univenity,  Waehingtoiv  D.C:  Headquarters,  Departaient  of  the  Army,  DA  Pam  5^72, 3rd  ed.,  1983, 
p.2S2. 

Steinberg,  David  Jbd,  ThePhWppities:  A  Singular  anda  Plural  Place.  2d  ed.,  Boulder,  Cokx: 
Westview  Proa,  1990,  126  and  1^155. 
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then  declared  martial  law,  after  which  he  continued  to  rule  tmtil  February  1986. 
Under  Marcoe,  the  military  tr^led  in  size,  began  to  assume  a  larger  role  in 
national  development,  atul  again  became  invrdved  in  both  national  and  local 
politics.  Duringthissaineperiod,  the  military's  combat  efficiency  was  severely 
undermined,  die  leadenhip  became  involved  in  political  corrupdon,  and  armed- 
forces  (^lerations  became  increasingly  brutal^ 


When  Corazon  Aquino  took  office  in  1986,  she  was  ftu»d  widi  a  very  different 
miUtaiy  dian  existed  when  Carkw  Garcia  became  president  almost  30  years 
cariier.  During  die  18-year  Marcoe  eta,  military  involvement  in  pditks  had 
became  institutionalized;  an  entire  generation  of  young  officers  had  been  trained 
under  martial  law.  Aquino  could  not  simply  revoke  die  military's  political 
privileges  and  send  them  back  to  the  batrads,  as  had  been  done  in  the  late  1950s 
and  eariy  1960b.  The  military  under  Marcos  had  lost  its  commitment  to  civilian 
auduxity,  and  Aquino  therefore  had  to  devek^  a  woridng  reiationshq)  with  the 
militaty,  invoWing  compromise  and  acknowledgment  the  armed  forces'  de 
facto  pcddical  power. 

Yet  Aquino  had  difficulty  creating  a  balanced  government:  She  appointed 
Marcos  era  military  leaders  Juan  Ponce  Enrik  and  Rdel  Ramos  as  secretary  of 
defense*  and  diief  of  staff,  respectively,  but  dien  counterbalanced  diem  widi  a 
number  of  long-time  politicians,  many  of  them  former  associates  of  her  late 
husband.  Such  a  structure  set  up  a  conflict  not  only  between  the  two  military 
leaders,  but  betweeri  die  military  and  the  civilians,  udio  tended  to  be  mudi 
farther  to  the  left  in  dieir  pditical  views  dian  dieir  military  counterparts  and  who 
hdd  mudi  different  views  regarding  die  af^nopriate  means  of  dealing  with  die 
communist  insurgency.  Whereas  the  military  believed  diat  a  military  solution 
was  necessary,  die  civilians  leaned  toward  political  and  social  sdutions,  such  as 
amnesty— «n  imbalance  that  inevitably  led  to  ^lits  in  die  government  More  to 
die  point  the  military  felt  direatened,  resulting  in  numerous  military  coup 
attempts  beginning  as  eariy  as  Juty  1986.  Aldiou^  Hdel  Ramos  proved  loyal  to 
die  Aquino  government,  Juan  Ponce  Enrile  openly  challenged  the  government's 


^At  this  point,  the  Reagm  adminiitniian't  htahot  pfkMity  in  the  Fhil4>pfaies  wu  to  address  the 
mililaiy's  stnictural  wcafaiM  lack  of  effective  laatKfdiip,  coinDtion,  and  misaunageniefit  of 
leeoueces.  'nieadininistratioo*sgoalwaethe*'iestoietioiiofprosi8sionaiapoliticaHeadecBhipinthe 
AimadFaseeainotdertodealwmtheNPAttreaL*'  N5SD:  US.  FM^Toamri$  Uk  PhS^tpinet, 
ErenrtisrSaeBasry.undateddreftofaReeginadminlstiationinteragencypolicydocuinentideaaed 
^  the  Fhflimine  Support  Conuniitee;  WaaMngton,  D.C.  12  Maidi  1985,  ind  cm  in  Potter,  Gareth, 
IVMiiiattQMiiittrnsiirgen^MthePMIbpoM;  AfOtary  snrfMiticsi  Opium  Philippine  Studies 
Oocaaionai  Pleper  No.  9,  Center  for  Phil^ipine  Studies,  centers  for  Asian  and  PKific  Studies,  Manoa, 
Horduhe  Uhiv«eii^ofHa«vaii,1987,p.l3Q. 

*bi  the  Philippines,  foe  seoretaiy  of  defense  holds  die  number-two  position  of  power,  instead  of 
the  vioe  president  Ihe  secretary  of  defense  is  reqxmflde  for  the  day-fonlayadniinistntian  of  foe 
annad  forces  of  foe  Philippines. 
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legiliinacy.  Aquino  finally  replaced  Enrik  with  General  Rafinl  Deto,  Enrile's 
former  deputy  and  a  former  anfoaaaador.^ 

The  military  continued  to  poee  a  threat  to  Aquino,  who  responded  by 
demonstrating  less  interest  in  making  deals  wifii  die  insurgents  and  by  becoming 
mme  supportive  erf  the  military's  counterinsurgency  operations.  Nemetheless,  a 
fiKtion  of  the  military  launched  another  cotq>  in  August  1987.  Several  hundred 
troops  and  the  entire  cadet  corps  of  the  Fhilq>pme  Military  Academy  were 
involved  in  the  coup.  Ramos  was  able  to  brmg  the  situation  under  omtrol,  but 
emly  after  53  people  were  killed  and  hundreds  injured.  The  military's  move 
forced  Aquino  to  accept  foe  resignations  of  her  closest  civilian  advisers,  wh(»n 
the  military  considered  hostile  to  foe  army  and  its  counterixtsurgency  efiorts. 

In  January  1988,  Fidel  Ramos  replaced  General  Deto  as  secretary  of  defense  and 
Aquino  apprrinted  Reruto  De  Villa  to  foe  duef  of  staff  positum.  The  goverrunent 
attempted  to  appease  file  armed  forces  with  substantial  pay  hikes  and 
promotions.  Again,  Aquino's  efiorts  were  unsucoessfuL  In  December  1989, 
anodier  coup  was  attempted.  This  tiine  3,000  troops  participated,  many  of  them 
from  among  the  elite  armed  forces.^  De^te  US.  intervention,  file  fi^iting  lasted 
eight  days:  95  people  were  killed  and  neariy  600  were  wounded  in  fiie  violence. 
Aquino's  Vice-President  Salvador  Laurel  called  the  coup  attempt  "democracy  in 
its  fullest  and  coirqilete  sense."^ 

Even  foougjh  file  coup  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  fiiey  denumstrated  bofo  the 
weakness  of  Aquino's  government  and  file  strer^fo  of  file  military.  The 
president,  criticized  by  bofo  the  left  and  the  rig^t  for  calling  in  U.S.  military 
assistance,  could  not  control  a  subsequent  wave  of  brutal  bombings  fiuoughout 
the  country,  and  was  unable  even  to  disc^line  the  rebel  troops.  Moreover, 
several  attempts  to  arrest  coup  leaders  fiuled  embarrassin^y.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  foe  political  power  the  Philippine  military  accrued  imder 
Marcos  will  not  easily  be  rescinded.  Moreover,  file  military  rebels  may  only  be 
an  extreme  reflection  of  an  attitudinal  troid  in  ttie  Philippine  armed  forces, 
according  to  testimony  before  foe  U.S.  Congress  in  October  1990  by  RADM 
Michael  A.  McDevitt,  then-Acting  Deputy^  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  East 
Asia  and  Pacific  Afours.  RADM  McDevitt  noted  fiiat  the  February  1986  military 


%teirib«g,  1990,  p.  156. 

^Stenibeig,  1990,  p.  159. 

^Steinberg,  1990,  p.  160. 

^Amnesty  International's  1992  report,  PMItppms;  The  KUUng  Goes  On.  New  York:  Amnesty 
biiemational,  notes  that  die  military's  d(»iinanoe  was  proven  and  remforoed  by  the  government's 
repeated  polMcal  concessions. 
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revolt  was  unprecedented  and  had  spawned  a  new  military  self-image,  including 
new  perceptions  about  how  the  military  could  or  should  contribute  to  the 
country's  stability  and  internal  development  McDevitt  went  on  to  suggest  dutt 
die  existence  of  die  two  military  rebel  groups— the  Reform  the  Armed  Forces 
Movement  (RAM)  and  the  Young  Office'  Unicm  (YOU) — are  symptomatic  of 
broader  ideological  changes  in  the  military  regarding  its  appropriate  cole  in  more 
directly  addressing  the  Philippines'  serious  dmnestic  problems.^ 

The  Phil^ipine  military's  perception  of  its  role  in  national  stability  and 
development  may  thus  be  moving  closer  to  diat  of  die  lhai  military.  Whether 
sudi  a  trend  will  continue  under  die  new  president,  Fidel  Ramos,  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  Ramos  was  die  bulwark  that  repeatedly  blocked  die  rebels 
during  Aquino's  administration.  At  a  1986  seminar  about  democratization,  then- 
Chief  of  Staff  Ramos  stated  that 

a  deariy  enunciated  new  AFP  pdky  is  for  men  in  uniform  to  steer  clear  of 

partisan  pditics,  and  to  recognize  civilian  supremacy  at  all  times.^^ 

Whedierhecan — or  chooses  to— assert  sudi  civilian  control  over  the  military 
now  that  he  is  president  may  determine  whedier  the  Philippines  can  avoid  the 
kind  of  cyclical  despotism  and  democratization  diat  has  slowed  Ihailand's 
transition  to  civilian  democracy. 

Philippine  Military  Doctrine  and  Force  Structure 

The  Philippine  military  traces  its  mandate  back  to  die  military  forces  of  die 
revdutionary  government,  established  in  1897,  that  fought  against  first  Spanish, 
dien  U.S.,  rule.  Although  those  forces  were  dissolved  in  die  face  of  the  superior 
American  military,  they  continued  to  wage  guerrilla  warfiue  until  1903.  When 
the  United  States  took  over  the  Phil^pines,  it  employed  some  Phil^pine  forces 
alongside  its  own  for  external  defense,  and  in  1901  it  organized  die  Philippine 
Crmstabulary  (PQ  for  internal  defense.  Hw  PC  was  not  stricdy  a  police  force  but 
more  of  a  paramilitary  organization,  with  responsibilities  spanning  traditional 
civilian,  military,  and  police  tasks.  When  die  Fhilqipine  Army  was  formally 
established  in  1936,  it  took  an  some  of  the  responsibilities  formerly  under  die 


CongieM,  House,  Suboommiltee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  AfUn  of  the  Coaimittee  on  Foreign 
Afhiis,  Hearnig  an  OeeebpifKRt  in  the  PW((^piRa,  lOlst  Congress,  2d  Session,  3  October  1990, 
pp.  33-35. 

^***Denioaatization  of  file  Fhilippiiies,' DC  INFO,  seminar  on  The  Transition  from 
Authoritarian  Regimes  to  Democracy,  Manila,  13-14  December  1966. 
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aegis  of  die  PC.^^  General  Douglas  MacAitihur  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
and  training  the  Arowd  Forces  of  the  Philippines  (AFP),  which  he  patterned 
closely  on  diose  of  the  United  States^^— a  small  professional  force  augmented  by 
a  much  larger  reserve  force. 

The  AFP  was  initially  externally  oriented  and  fou^t  against  the  Japanese 
invasion  in  1941.  When  die  Japanese  defeated  dmn,  however,  the  forces  broke 
down  into  individual  units  and  set  up  an  organized  guerrilla  resistance  similar  to 
diat  which  had  fought  against  U.S.  domination  40  years  earlier.  Immediately 
following  the  war,  when  die  Philippines  was  granted  its  independence,  a 
crunmunist  insurgent  group  known  as  the  Huks^  sou^t  to  overthrow  the  new 
republic.  The  newly  regenerated  Philippine  Army  was  reorganized  into  a 
counterinsurgency  force  and  was  able  to  subdue  the  Huks  by  1953,  when  it  was 
again  reorganized  into  a  conventional  force  focused  on  external  threats.  A  small 
contingent  of  the  Philippine  armed  forces  subsequoidy  fou^t  in  Korea  and, 
when  the  Muslim  insurgency  began  on  die  soudiem  island  of  Mindanao  in  1972, 
the  AFP  began  conducting  extensive  conventional  operations  against  the  Moro 
National  Liberation  Front  (MNLF)  forces.*^ 

Unlike  the  Thai  military,  die  Ftiilippir^  armed  forces  use  both  conventional  and 
more  traditional  counterinsurgency  techniques  to  battle  the  various  insurgencies. 
Indeed,  virtually  all  Philippine  combat  units  are  engaged  daily  in  either 
counterinsurgency  operations  against  die  communist  New  Peoples'  Army  (NPA) 
or  conventional  warhue  against  die  MNLF.^^  Like  die  RTARF,  however,  the  AFP 
has  focused  on  internal  defense  at  die  eiqiense  of  its  external  defense  capabilities. 

Widi  die  wididrawal  of  the  U.S.  Clark  Air  Base  and  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base,  the 
Philippines  will  no  longer  be  able  to  rely  on  the  U.S.  presence  for  security  and 
must  improve  its  external  defense  capabilities.^^  The  air  force,  for  example,  is 


PC  continued  to  function  until  1991,  when  it  was  subsumed  under  the  new  Fhilq>pine 
National  Ptdke  (PNF). 

^Bunge,  1963,  pp.  250-ZS2;  US.  Anny  Training  Board,  Republic  of  the  PhSippiius,  Allied  Army 
Trainh^St^y,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.:  US  Army  Trainhig  Board,  31  Match  1969,  p.  2. 

^%uk  is  short  for  the  Peoples'  Lfoeration  Army— Hukbong  Mapagpalayang  Bayan. 

^^Ovcr  that  period  of  time,  the  AFP  was  first  reduced  and  then,  under  Marcos,  began  to  grow 
agaia  It  was  not  until  Marcos  imposed  nurtial  law  in  1972,  however,  that  tiie  AFP  etqc^ed  its  most 
ina|or  expansion  in  numbers  and  power.  US  Army  Training  Board,  1969,  pp.  2-3. 

^^S  Army  Training  Board,  1969,  p.  7;  verified  in  discussion  with  COL  Leo  Alves, 
Comnumder,  Fh%ipine  Special  Forces,  ^ta  Monies,  Calif.,  1  October  1992. 

^^ritten  interview  with  COL  Ridiard  H.  Tayhv,  Chief,  JUSMAG,  Philippines,  Manila,  12  May 
1992.  COL  Taylor  suggested  that  the  AFP  has  been  more  dependent  on  the  United  tetesthm  either 
military  cares  to  admit,  and  stirted  that  the  Fhil^pines  wiU  need  substantial  assistance  in  order  to 
devdop  its  oonventionid  defense  capabilities  to  an  aoceptifoie  level  Twenty  years  ago,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  determined  tiiat  it  was  potentially  problematic  that  die  Philippine 
govenunent  was  devoting  very  limited  firuuidal  resources  to  building  its  military  force,  under  tiie 
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gearing  future  defense  planning  toward  potoitial  external  sources  of  trouble, 
sudi  as  the  ^rady  Islands  or  an  aggressive  Quiul^^  For  a  military  already 
suffering  extreme  budget  shortddls  aitd  involved  in  daily  internal  combat,  ttiis 
new  reqxmsibility  will  be  costly  and  difficult  to  adueve.  It  will  require  dw 
purdiase  of  appropriate  weapons  and  materiel,  traiiung  for  proficiency  on  die 
new  equipment,  a  new  focus  in  doctrine  and  trainii^  and  die  reconfiguration  of 
scarce  units  for  external  defense. 

The  Philippines'  current  emphasis  on  counterinsurgency  and  dvic  action 
operations  is  bom  of  necessity  in  die  fiK»  of  ongoing  insurgencies.  Its  neglect  of 
external  defense,  furdiennore,  is  a  result  of  its  long-standing  reliance  on  die  U.S. 
presence.  Indeed,  the  Philqipine  military  has  made  serious  efforts  to  modernize 
and  improve  its  doctrine  and  training.  The  Office  of  die  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Education  and  Training  (J-8),  established  in  January  1988,  is  a  case  in  point  It  is 
diarged  with  instituting,  organizing,  coordinating,  supervising,  and  evaluating 
AFP  training,  and  developing  and  disseminating  doctrine.  Resource  limitations 
have  slowed  efforts  in  diis  direction,  however.^^ 

Finally,  disaster  relief  is  a  maformisskm  compounding  die  strain  on  die 
Philippine  military.  In  the  last  two  years,  die  military  has  dealt  widi  the 
aftetmadis  of  die  16  July  1990  earthquake  in  Central  Luzon,  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Pmatubo  in  die  summer  of  1991,  the  resulting— and  devastating — 
mudflows  during  the  rainy  season,  die  deadly  flood  at  Ormoc,  Leyte,  that  killed 
8,000  people  in  a  single  afternoon,  and,  finally,  die  ruinous  typhoon  diat  followed 
shortly  diereafter. 

Thus,  like  die  Thai  military,  the  Philippine  military  clearly  has  responsibilities 
across  the  operational  crmtinuum,  including  disaster  relief,  dvic  action  and  other 
internal  development  measures,  counterinsurgency,  internal  conventicmal 
c^ierations,  and,  now,  die  development  of  external  conventional  capabilities.  In 
contrast  widi  the  Thai  military,  the  Philippine  armed  forces  are  apparently 
interested  in  furdier  developing  dieir  doctrine  and  training  to  guide  diese 
various  efforts;  however,  financial  constraints  prevent  making  much  headway. 


asMmptkm  that  the  United  States  would  go  to  the  PtdUppines' assistance  were  the  country  to  be 
attadiM  See  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  Report  ID  Congress,  MtiilsryitMMtimce  sad 
CommilmmU  m  the  mUpprna,  Washington,  0.0  Cooqptn^  General  of  the  Unit^  States,  B-133359, 
12  April  1973. 

^'^olcank  Damage  to  Philippine  Aircraft  Imperils  Anti-Insurgent  Operations,''  Amtbm  WeA 
md  Space  Tedmalogp,  13  April  1992,  pp.  60-61. 

Army  Training  Board,  1989,  pp.  8  and  11-lZ 
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U.S.  Interests  and  Efforts  in  the  Philippines 

In  Match  1947,  the  United  States  and  dve  Philippines  ratified  the  Military  Bases 
Agreement,  which  granted  the  United  States  a  99-year  lease  on  23  military 
installations  including  Clark  Air  Base  and  die  naval  facilities  at  Subic  Bay.  In  die 
same  mondi,  die  two  nations  signed  the  Military  Assistance  Agreement, 
establishing  JUSMAG  Philippines  and  audiohzing  die  transfer  of  substantial 
amounts  of  military  aid  and  materiel  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines. 
Then,  in  August  1951,  die  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  betweoi  the  two  countries  was 
signed.^^  P  espite  die  formal  cooperatim,  many  in  die  Philippines  resented  die 
terms  of  these  and  other  nonmilitary  agreements,  and  felt  that  the  United  States 
was  perpetuating  its  historical  control  over  the  former  colony  by  forcing  it  to 
accede  to  unfair  provisions. 

Forty  years  later,  die  same  resentment  resulted  in  the  Philippine  Senate's  vote  to 
terminate  die  U.S.  lease  on  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air  Base  and  to  call 
for  a  complete  wididrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  the  Philippines  by  December  1992. 
Despite  overwhelming  popular  support  for  continuation  of  die  treaties,  plus 
promises  of  U3.  economic  and  military  aid  for  die  duration  of  the  proposed 
10-year  arrangement,  the  Philippine  Senate  rejected  any  renegotiation  of  die 
Military  Bases  Agreement  on  die  basis  diat  a  continued  US  colonial  presence 
was  unacceptable.*’ 

The  discontinuation  of  the  leases,  compounded  by  the  effects  of  die  overall 
shrinkage  of  die  U.S.  foreign  aid  budget,  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  of 
U.S.  military  and  financial  aid  to  the  Philippines.  In  1991,  total  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  to  the  Philippines  came  to  mote  than  $455  million;  in  1992,  the  total 
was  $397  million.  After  the  Philippine  Senate  rejected  the  new  lease  agreement 
negotiated  by  Presidents  Bush  and  Aquino,  die  total  proposed  foreign  assistance 
for  1993  came  to  only  $156  millicm— a  61-petcent  reduction  from  that  of  the 
previous  year.  This  level  of  funding  will  assist  die  AFP  in  maintaining 
equipment  it  already  possesses  but  will  not  enable  it  to  purchase  mote.^^  Such  a 
reduction  will  have  enormous  consequences,  considering  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  Philippine  military. 


^^nder  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  1951,  die  United  States  and  the  Philippines  are  each 
committed  to  taking  action  in  the  event  of  an  external  armed  attack  on  the  other.  The  agreement  does 
not,  however,  spedfy  the  nature  of  that  action,  nor  does  die  United  States  have  any  spedfic  forces  or 
equipment  dedicated  to  die  defense  of  the  Philippines. 

*h'asker,  Rodney,  'Sour  Leave-Taking;  Wran^  over  Navy  Facilities  Man  U5.  Withdrawal' 
Far  Eastern  Ecorumk  Review,  30  April  1992,  p.  19. 

^^UA  Congress,  Congresswnal  Presentation  for  Security  Assistance  Programs,  Washington,  D.C, 
1991, 1992,  and  1993. 
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International  Military  Education  and  Training 

In  light  of  the  withdrawctl  of  the  U.S.  bases  from  the  Philippines,  U.S.  training  of 
Philippine  milihiry  students  is  more,  not  less,  important.  That  increased 
importance  is  reflected  in  the  request  for  IMET  funds  submitted  in  the 
Congressional  Presentation  for  Security  Assistance  Programs  for  1993.  However, 
while  U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance  are  being  substantially  reduced  in 
1993,  IMET  dollars  are  being  only  marginally  trimmed  (see  Table  4.1).  ^2 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  bases  from  the  Philippines, 
over  250  on-the-job  tr<iining  (0]T)  courses  formerly  conducted  at  Clark  Air  Base 
and  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  will  have  to  be  absorbed  into  the  formal  CONUS 
training  program.  Whereas  OJT  used  to  be  a  cheap  and  easily  accessible  training 
opportunity,  it  will  now  compete  for  the  annrial  IMET  fimds.  Moreover, 
extended  IMET  (IMET-E)  funding  will  come  from  the  general  IMET  funds, 
further  limiting  the  numbers  of  non-IMET-E  courses  the  Philippines  will  be  able 
to  afford.  Some  of  this  burden  will  be  offset  by  the  reassignment  of  dollars  and 
training  quotas  from  the  PC  to  the  military  services,^  but  this  reassigrunent 
caimot  compensate  for  the  reduction  completely. 

Fimding  is  a  very  serious  issue  for  the  AFP.  In  comparison  with  Thailand,  which 
suffers  a  stirplus  of  students  waiting  to  take  tihe  limited  number  of  seats  allocated 
in  U.S.  covirses,  die  numbers  of  Philippine  students  sent  for  CONUS  training  are 
limited  by  the  Philippine  government's  ability  to  pay  expenses  for  each  student 


Table  4.1 

IMET  as  a  Portion  of  Total  Military  Assistance 
(in  $  ttiousands),  by  Year 


1991 

1992 

1993 

Total  foreign 
assistance 

455,440 

397,112 

156397 

Military  assistance 

200,000 

200,000 

45,000 

IMET 

2,600 

2,800 

2,450 

SOURCE:  US.  Congress,  Cmgressmul  PnsmtaHon  for 
Security  Assistance  Programs,  TYs  1991, 1992,  and  1993. 


^Military  assistance  indudes  foreign  military  financing  and  IMETP.  See  the  annual  U5. 
Congress  Congressional  Presentation  for  Seamty  Assistance  Pr^rams. 

^^The  PC  has  been  subsumed  by  the  Philippine  National  Police,  as  have  the  narcotics  comnund 
and  the  integrated  national  police.  The  PNP  is  i^er  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  the  interior 
rather  than  ^  department  of  defense,  so  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  funding  is  completely 
cancelled  atKl  IMET  funding  ended  30  May  19^  Telephone  interviews  with  LTC  Thomas  Broz, 
former  diief  of  training,  JU^lAG  Philippines,  Manila,  14  July  1992,  arul  LTC  Charles  Krueger 
Headquarters,  U3.  Padfo  Cottunand,  Hawaii,  15  July  19^ 
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Alttiough  the  United  States  pays  the  travel  and  living  allowance  (TLA)  for  the 
Philippine  students,  the  Philippine  Department  of  Defense  still  pays  what  it  calls 
"counterpart"  funds,  which  pay  for  expenses  not  met  by  TLA.  Such  funds  are  in 
short  supply  and  severely  drcumsoibe  the  numbers  of  students  who  can  study 
in  the  United  States.^^ 

IMET  training  for  the  Philippines  is  intmded  to  allow  the  United  States  to 

•  retain  contact  and  influence  widi  die  Philippine  military  in  the  absence  of  the 
day-to-day  relationship  that  existed  prior  to  the  base  withdrawal; 

•  uphold  its  R.P.-U.S.  Mutu2il  Defense  Treaty  responsibilities; 

•  ensure  that  the  Philippine  military  is  competent  and  compatible  with  the 
United  States'  military; 

•  maximize  joint  training  and  interoperability  as  outlined  in  the  East  Asian 
Strategy  Initiative;  and 

•  continue  to  support  democracy  and  human  rights  in  the  Philippines.^ 

To  that  end,  Philippine  troops  have  been  trained  in  a  variety  of  courses.  Between 
1988  and  1991,  the  U.S.  Army  courses  most  attended  by  Filipinos,  with  a  total  of 
10  or  more  Philippine  attendees  over  the  four-year  period,  are  listed  in  Table  4.2. 

Upon  completion  of  their  U.S.  training,  Philippine  military  personnel  are 
required  to  spend  two  to  three  years  training  their  coimterparts  in  the  skills  they 
acquired  in  the  United  States.  Ideally,  this  practice  should  result  in  a  completely 
independent  Philippine  training  capability.  In  reality,  however,  the  need  for 
qualified  persotmel  in  the  field  takes  precedence  over  instruction.  Moreover,  the 
Philippines  simply  cannot  afford  to  provide  the  same  quality  of  training  that  the 
United  States  provides. 

Basic  training  aids  and  equipment  are  in  short  supply,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
technically  advanced  training  equipment,  and  training  facilities  are  in  poor 
condition.  Nonetheless,  the  AFP's  training  program  development  is  progressing, 
various  equipment  needs  have  been  identified,  and  training  workshops  are  being 
conducted  to  help  develop  the  most  efficient  and  effective  possible  overall 
training  program.^^ 


^^dephone  interviews  with  JUSMAG  Philippines  training  branch  personnel,  13  July  1992. 
Thcnnas  Bioz,  FY  93-94  PhUippmts  Two-Year  Traming  Plan,  JUSMAG  Philippines, 
February  1992,  p.  9. 

26Broz,1992,p.  11. 


Table  4^ 

Most-Attended  U.S.  Anny  Counes,  Philippine  Tn>ops 


Course 

No.  of  Students  (1989-91) 

Instructor  Training  (various  courses) 

97 

Allied  Officer  Preparatioit — ^Infsmtry  Officer 
Advanced 

48 

Inhuitry  Officer  Advanced 

47 

Specialized  English  Language  Training 

40 

Small  Anns  Repair 

26 

Ranger 

26 

Quutermaster  Officer  Advanced 

26 

International  Intelligence  Officer  Basic 

24 

Supply  and  Service  Management  Officer* 

22 

Radio  Repairer* 

22 

Personnel  Management  Specialist* 

22 

Unit  Supply  %>ecialist 

19 

Psychological  Operations  Unit  Officer 

19 

Platoon  Leader  Development  Course— 
Non-Commissioned  Officer  Academy 

19 

CivU  Affairs 

19 

Basic  Journalist 

18 

Military  Police  Officer  Advanced 

16 

Materiel  Handling  and  Storage  Specialist 

16 

Software  Analyst* 

15 

Psychological  Officer 

15 

International  Officer  Preparation 

15 

Command  and  General  Stiff  Officer 

15 

Apprentice  Criminal  Investigation  Division 
Special  Agent 

15 

Signal  Officer  AdvarKed  Pteparatiott — 
International  Officer 

14 

Signal  Officer  Advanced 

14 

Defense  Inventory  Management* 

14 

Operations  Research  System  Analysis 
Military  Application  I 

13 

Transportation  Officer  Advanced 

12 

Public  Affdhv  Officer 

12 

Observer  Med/Health/Hygiene— CONUS 

12 

Branch  Automation  Oftker* 

12 

Special  Formal  Training-Military  Police 

11 

Techrtkal  Ammunition 

10 

On-ffie-job  Administrative  Trainmg — 
CONUS* 

10 

Army  Maintenance  Management 

10 

SOURCE:  Countiy  Training  Extract,  PhiUpfmus,  by  Country,  School,  Course  per 
Ff,  Security  Assistance  Training  Field  ^ency  (SATFA),  1992. 

NOTE:  The  italicized  courses  ate  of  particular  utility  to  internal  defense  and 
development  The  asterisked  courses  have  carryover  potential  for  building  up 
human  capital  in  skills  useful  for  internal  development 
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Between  1950  and  1990,  the  United  States  trained  20,711  Philippine  military 
students.  The  career  lengdt  of  US.-trained  Philippine  military  personnel  varies 
more  than  that  of  their  Thai  counterparts.  Altihough  the  AFP  contractually 
requires  five  years  of  service  following  US.  training,  personnel  iiuiy  remain  in 
die  military  as  few  as  two  years  or  until  retirement  age.^  In  most  cases,  military 
students  trained  in  technical  skills  ivill  have  somewhat  shorter  military  careers 
because  they  can  earn  substantially  higher  salaries  working  for  Saudi  Arabian 
and  other  foreign  businesses.  Those  students  trained  in  professional  and 
management  skills  are  more  likely  to  have  longer  military  aureers,  ranging,  on 
average,  between  20  and  30  years.^  Even  if  one  assumes  an  average  military 
career  lengdi  to  be  between  10  and  20  years,  die  United  States  had  trained  4-6 
percent  of  the  entire  1990  AFP  (see  Table  4.3).® 

Measures  of  Influence 

Yet,  as  in  Thailand,  numbers  trained  do  not  adequately  represent  die 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  training  in  the  Ihilippines.  The  same  diree  multipliers 
obtain: 


•  U.S.*trained  officers  train  their  coimterparts  upon  their  return  from  the 
United  States; 


Table  4.3 

Percentage  of  AFP  Officers  ?vidi  In-CONUS  U.S.  Training, 
by  Lengdi  of  Career 


Year 

Lengdi  of  Career  (yr) 

5 

10 

20 

30 

1965 

12 

19 

23 

23 

1975 

1 

4 

11 

13 

1985 

1 

1.5 

5 

10 

1990 

Z5 

4 

6 

15 

SOURCE:  Foreign  MUilary  Saks,  Foreign  Military  Construction 
Sales,  ami  Military  Assistance  Facts,  Waaurifon,D.C.:  Defense 
Security  Assislanoe  Agency  (D5AA),  Comptroller,  Data 
Management  Division,  annuid. 


^Preliminary  telephone  interview  with  LTC  Thomas  Broz,  Chief,  Joint  Training  Branch, 
JUa^G  Philippines,  Manila,  May  1992. 

^Telephone  interviews  with  JU^tAG  Philippines  training  branch  personnel,  13  July  1992. 
®Thi8  average  could  be  low.  LTC  Charles  Krueger  suggests  that  most  US.-trained  Philippine 
military  students  ate  careerists.  He  points  out  drat  they  are  very  carefully  selected  for  their  kmg-term 
potenthd.  Tdephone  interview,  LTC  Charles  Krueger,  HQ  USPACOM,  15  July  1992. 
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•  The  U^.  ttains  a  di^roportionate  number  of  leaders;  and 

•  The  training  conducted  by  die  Philippine  military  relies  heavily  on  U.S. 
doctrine,  training  manuals,  and  equ^mient 

U.S.*Traincd  Officers  Become  Trainers.  Upon  dieir  return,  the  graduates  of 
foreign  training  are  generally  assigned  as  trainers  in  die  Philippine  training 
command  in  accordance  widi  U.S.  regulations  regarding  appropriate  utilization 
of  U.S.-trained  students.^ 

Students  are  supposed  to  act  as  instructors  for  two  to  three  years  before  being 
placed  in  other  positimis  appropriate  to  dier  training.  The  JUSMAG  verifies  that 
returning  students  are  appropriately  placed  by  debriefing  diem  up«i  their  return 
to  the  Philippines  from  U.S.  training;  it  dien  follows  up  on  their  careers  over  die 
next  diree  years  widi  information  provided  by  die  AFP.^^  Unlike 
JUSMAGTHAI,  the  Philippines  Jl^MAG  does  not  intend  to  independently 
cuifirm  the  utilization  of  U.&-trained  military  personnel  Not  only  are  diey 
satisfied  that  the  AFP  provides  accurate  infonnation,  but  diey  argue  diat  there  is 
not  sufficient  JUSMAG  staffing  to  undertake  sudi  an  effort  Furdiermote,  diey 
question  whedier  the  Philippines  would  allow  independent  U.S.  verification.^ 

Nonedieless,  many  returning  students  do  not  perform  as  instructors  because  diey 
ate  so  uigendy  needed  in  the  field.  US.'trained  trocqw  may  dierefore  provide 
very  little  instruction  before  returning  to  combat  Those  students  who  are  able  to 
fulfill  their  instruction  requirements  will,  as  in  Thailand,  develop  their  own 
courses  and  use  dieir  retainable  instruction  materials  (RIM)  as  training  manuals. 
Their  efforts  are  handicapped,  however,  by  the  inadequate  training  facilities  and 
insufficient  training  materials  available  to  diem.  Unlike  die  Thais,  for  example, 
the  Filipinos  have  not  developed  basic  courses  diat  die  U5.  deems  adequate  for 
preparing  Filipinos  for  advanced  instruction  in  die  United  States.  Many  times, 
Philippine  military  students  v^o  have  taken  basic  training  in  die  Philippines  will 
have  to  repeat  it  in  the  United  States  as  a  prerequisite  for  taking  a  U.S.  advanced 
course.^ 

U.S.  Ttains  Potential  Leaders.  Only  2  percent  of  AFP  officers  come  from  foreign 
schools  and/or  direct  commissions.  The  other  98  percent  are  trained  at  die 


^^Telephone  interviews  with  lUSMAG  Philippines  training  branch  personnel,  13  July  1992. 

^Tdephone  interview,  LTCThonus  Bros,  former  Chief  of  Training,  JUSMAG  Philippines,  14 
Julyl99Z 

^^This  is  true  despite  the  fact  diat  Philippine  officers  have  an  immense  advantage  over  dieir 
Thai  counterparts:  Ih^  entire  education  has  been  tai  English,  whereas  die  Thais  must  learn  En^ish 
to  qualify  for  training  in  die  United  States. 
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Philippine  Military  Academy  (PMA),  the  Citizen  Military  Training  (CMT; 
formerly  ROTC),  and  Officers  Candidate  School  (OCS).^  NonetiKeless,  many  of 
die  highest  ranking  Philippine  officers  are  U£.-trained,  indicating  die 
significance  of  U^.  training.  Ihe  Philippine  selection  process  for  candidates  for 
U.S.  study  is  rigorous:  Only  die  top  students  are  chosen,  both  as  a  reward  and  in 
consideration  of  die  long-term  development  of  the  military.  The  new  President 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Fidel  Ramos,  for  example,  is  a  West  Point 
graduate.  Aquino's  Chief  of  Staff  General  Lisandro  Abadia,  AFP,  and  Director 
General  Nazareno,  PNP,  also  received  US.  training,  as  did  Major  General  Louvin 
Abadia  of  the  Philippine  Air  Fbrce  and  Lieutenant  General  Flores,  the  AFP  Vice 
Qiief  of  Staff  under  Aquino.^  The  heads  of  each  of  the  armed  services  under 
Aquino  were  graduates  of  U.S.  training,  as  welL 

Philippine  Military  Uses  US.  Doctrine  and  Training  Manuals.  Training  within 
die  Philippine  military  is  strongly  influenced  by  US.  doctrine  and  training 
practices.  The  Philippine  Military  Academy  is  patterned  after  West  Point,  and 
odier  Philippine  training  institutions  have  adopted  elements  of  die  U.S. 
curriculum  and  use  US.  training  and  field  manuals  as  the  basis  of  their 
instruction.  However,  US.  training  materials  are  often  outdated,  and  are  found 
in  limited  supply  and  only  at  central  training  institutions.^  The  former  diief  of 
training  for  die  Philippines  JUSMAG  claimed  that  he  received  requests  for  US. 
training  materials  from  die  first  day  of  his  assignrnent  to  the  last^ 

&ich  materials  do  not  adequately  address  die  specific  direats  faced  by  the  AFP. 
Therefcne — and  in  contrast  to  the  Thai  armed  forces— die  Philippine  military  is 
attempting  to  develop  its  own  appropriate  doctrine  and  training  manuals.  Thus, 
in  January  1988,  the  AFP  reorganized  its  training  and  doctrine  structure  to 
include  a  separate  staff  element  comparable  to  die  United  States'  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC).  The  new  office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Education  and  Training  (J-8)  is  responsible  for  doctrinal  development  and 
training  management,  including  the  allocation  of  foreign  school  spaces  among 
die  services. 

Economic  impediments  have  slowed  the  J-8's  progress,  however.  Funds  are 
inadequate  for  reproducing  training  and  doctrinal  literature  for  all  the  units  and 


Anny  Training  Board,  1989,  p.  15. 

General  Abadia  will  be  inducted  into  the  Air  Univenity  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  near  future, 
and  Lieutenant  General  Flores  was  inducted  in  absentia  into  die  Leavenworth  Hall  of  Fame. 

^^5.  Army  Training  Board,  1989,  p.  11. 

^Tdephone  interview  with  LTC  Thomas  Broz,  fbnner  Chief  of  Training,  JUSMAG  Philippines, 
14  July  1992. 
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institutions  ttiat  require  All  the  mi^r  service  training  tiKilities  in  the 
Fhilif^nnes  continue  to  suffer  fnxn  inadequate  and/cv  insufficient  training  aids, 
technical  orders,  manuals,  student  study  guides,  classroom  handouts,  diagrams, 
worioheets,  training  ammunition,  classrooms,  and  all  other  training  suf^Kwt 
fiKdlities.^’ 

Nonettteless,  in  November  1969  tiie  AFP  published  its  'AFP  Education  and 
Training  PhUosc^y"  pamphlet  to  serve  as  the  capstone  manual  for  all  AFP 
central  and  satellite  training  institutions.  Fm  fitting  the  insurgencies,  ttie  AFP 
also  adopted  tiie  "Campaign  Strategy,"  a  tactical  strategy  proposing  a  policy  of 
"gradual  constriction"  ming  intelligence,  dvilrmilitary  (qierations,  and  combat 
operations.  This  doctrine,  like  tiie  Ihais' COEN  doctrine,  is  independently 
derived  and  distinct  from  U.S.  counterinsurgency  doctrine. 

Internal  Defense  and  Development,  and 
Democratization 

Like  the  Ihai  armed  forces,  the  Philqipine  military  has  devekqied  its  own 
approadi  to  counterinsuigency,  making  U.S.  training  in  CCEN  and  other  forms  of 
internal  defense  largely  inappropriate  to  Philippine  needs.  However,  US. 
training  efforts  in  the  last  few  years  have  placed  increasing  emphasis  on  tiie 
Philippine  military's  tactical  COIN  skills. 

The  ihiited  States  does  train  Philippine  military  students  in  nation-building  skills 
and  active^  promotes  internal  development  operations.^  Eadi  year,  for 
exairqile,  the  United  States  gives  the  Phil^pines  economic  support  funds  (ESF)  to 
suppenrt  rural  and  agricultural  development,  tiierdry  helping  to  reduce  the 
appeal  of  tile  insurgencies^^  During  tiie  \fietnam  War,  ^len  President  Marcos 
was  rapidly  increasing  the  military's  dvk  action  mission,  tiie  United  States 
rewarded  tiie  Philqipines  for  its  dispatdi  of  a  Civic  Action  Group  to  Vietnam 
witii  approximately  $16  million  in  engineering  and  construction  equipment^ 
The  Department  of  Defense  supported  tiiis  policy  by  stating  tiiat  it  would 
"contribute  to  [tiie  Philqqiines']  internal  security  and  dvic  action  programs,  botii 
of  which,  in  turn,  would  contribute  to  Icaig-standing  U.S.  objectives  in  tiie 


Afmy  Training  Board,  1989,  pp.  8-11. 

^^BR»,1992,p.Z 

^dephone  interviews  with  LTC  Dioonas  Bros  and  LTC  Cliatlas  Krueger, ,  14  and  15  July  1992, 
reapectiveiy. 

Cangreas,CeRgmaimei  PnsenMioiifiirSeaiiityAsnstanctProgram,  annual 
^Among  other  tfiinga,  including  direct  cadL 
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Philippines.'*^  More  recently,  following  the  natural  disastos  in  ttie  Philippines, 
fte  United  States  made  engineering  equipment  available  to  the  Philq^pine 
mililaiy  under  the  Humanitarian  Assistance  Program  and  under  506(A) 
presidential  drawdown  authority.  That  equipment  is  now  bemg  put  to  use 
building  roads  and  improving  transportation  capabilities.^ 

The  training  contribution  to  ttiis  effort  has  been  less  conspicuous.  Mosttraining 
in  civic  action,  for  exanq>le,  is  conducted  through  joint-combined  exercises,  such 
asdtoseheklaimually  atBalikatan.  The  ]USMAG  Philippines  does  suggest  to 
ttw  Philippine  military  that  international  military  students  take  courses  in 
engmeering  and  other  natioivhuilding  skills,  sud\  as  medicine  aiul 
communications,  when  it  is  dear  that  toe  Philqypine  military  has  such  a 
lequitennenL^  Thus,  between  1968  and  1991, 123  Phil^ine  army  personnel 
were  tramed  eitoer  in  medical  or  ex^ineermg  skills  in  toe  United  States,  and 
another  12  students  were  tramed  in  tran^jortation  skills.  Fhi%pinearmy 
students  also  took  courses  in  logistics,  maruigement,  public  atours,  journalism, 
accounting  and  resource  management,  military  policing,  conqmter  skills,  law, 
psydtological  operations,  and  advanced  <^oer  courses,  to  all,  such  courses 
represented  33  percent  of  all  training  provided  by  toe  U£.  Army  to  Philippme 
military  students.^  Thisisnottosay  that  33  percent  of  all  training  provided  to 
toe  Philippine  military  in  those  four  years  was  IDAD  oriented;  but  33  percent 
was  dearty  IDAD  applicable 

Whereas  such  training  is  problematic  in  Thailand  because  it  may  ptq>are  toe 
military  to  compete  head-to-head  with  toe  private  sector,  toe  opposite  problem 
occurs  in  toe  Philippines:  U.S.  tedmkal  training  provides  low-paid  Philippine 
troops  wito  toe  opportunity  for  obtaining  much  hitter  salaries  outside  toe 
militaty.  Many  technicians  therefore  retire  early  from  the  military  to  work  in 
private  corporatians.  Moreover,  because  foreign  corporations  can  pay  higher 


^^Comptrriler  Gcnenl  of  ttw  United  Slates,  MtStiry  ^MViaiio;  «mt  CofimnlmaiO  in  (he 
I>MitsriMS.Riport  to  the  Congress,  Wasiungton,  0.0  Comptroller  Genesd  of  the  United  States, 
B-1333S9,12A(nill973. 

Written  interview  with  COL  Richard  R  Ta^,  Chief,  JUSMAG  l>hil4>pines,  Manila,  12  May 

1992. 

^^nUke  JUSMAGIHAL  the  JUSMAG  PMllppiiies  is  actively  invtdved  in  the  Philippine 
militaiy's  course  selectiooproosss.  The  constantiy  changing  requirennents  of  the  Fhil4>phie  military 
nudte  resubmitting  die  same  standard  training  list  each  year  hrmossiUe.  There  is  thus  an  active 
interchange  betwm  the  AFP  and  die  JUSMAG  FhiUppbws  to  determine  vdiidi  courses  are  most 
neeM  at  any  given  dme  Telephone  interview  with  LTC  Thomas  Bros,  14  July  1992. 

^Crantiy  Training  Extract  (y  Cowitry,  School,  tnd  Coum  per  FY.  provided  by  SATPA,  Va.,  24  July 
1992.  The  courses  were  categori^  by  the  audwr  with  help  horn  an  Army  officer  funiliarwiA 
course  oontents.  The  categorizations  are  iUustrative  rather  than  definitive.  The  U&  Army  provides 
the  bulk  <rf  training  to  die  Philippines.  Although  both  the  US.  Air  Force  and  Navy  offer  significant 
training.  Army  fibres  provide  a  fair  representadon  of  the  kinds  of  training  die  Philippines  received 
nooi  me  unneci  9uiies« 
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salaries  and  have  higgler  demand  for  such  skills  ttum  Philippine  businesses, 
Rl^dnos  tend  to  emigrate.  Alttiou^  sudt  emigration  results  in  significant 
firumdal  remittances  to  the  Philippines  eadi  year,  it  also  prevents  die  Philippines 
from  using  US.  training  to  build  up  its  dmnestic  tedmical  capabilities.^ 


RnaUy,  civic  action  cannot  outwei^  tiie  p<ditical  damage  caused  by  the 

military's  human-rights  abuses.  Whereas  ctvk  action  is  intended  to  win  ttie 
hearts  and  minds  oi  die  people  by  providing  diem  widi  improved  transportation 
and  fodlities,  human-tighfo  abuses  threaten  people's  very  lives,  destroy  fomilies, 
and  generate  hatred  and  fear.  Ihe  worst  hurrum-rights  abuses  occur  in  die  areas 
where  the  military  and  insurgents  are  in  direct  confrontation,  and  are  conunitted 
bybodisides.  The  Philippine  military  has  thus  justified  its  own  abuses  of  human 
ri^ts  by  claiming  that  they  are  no  worse  dian  those  perpetrated  1^  the 
insurgents.  Although  President  Aquino  rqecteddtis  argument  and  announced 
her  intention  to  prosecute  military  human-rights  abusers,  she  was  forced  to  back 
down  under  intenae  pressure  from  her  military,  whidi  argued  that  to  prosecute 
die  military  adiile  giving  amnesty  to  the  insurgents  was  to  send  die  wrong 
message  and  subscribe  to  a  dangerous  dmible  standard.^ 

Human  ri^its  is  one  of  the  issues  diatIMET-E  is  intended  to  address.  Whether 
there  would  be  interest  in  die  Philippines  f(v  an  IMET-E  humanrtights  course  is 
notyetknown.  As  of  1992,^  no  IMET-E  training  had  been  sdieduled  in  die 
Philippines,  but  die  AFP  has  already  requested  two  seats  in  die  Defense  Resource 
Management  Course  at  Monterey  for  1993.^  }U9dAG  personnel  are  discussing 
the  program  with  the  AFP  services.  Althou^  die  training  officers  epqptess 
interest  in  IMET-E  courses,  diey  are  concerned  that  such  courses  must  be  paid  for 
out  of  general  IMET  funds.  This  concern  is  all  die  mcne  significant  given  diat  die 
allocation  of  $2.4  million  for  1993  fell  feom  1992'8  $2.8  million— a  small  di> 


^lUstemb  to  be  mote  tiue  for  FOipinMtniMd  Hair  force  or  naval  tednidans.  Hdkcpler 
tedwfdaiw  are  moat  often  cited.  NoneilideH,studeRti  trained  in  aiw  technical  aldO  can  usualfy 
make  more  money  oiaiiilc  die  mililatj.  Saudi  AnMa,  in  particular,  haaMicd  thousands  of  Hl^dno 
technicians,  numy  of  them  UA-tiainsd,  in  a  varied  of  fields.  TelntonebitsviewswiihiUSMAG 
FM^^pims  petsoimd,  12  July  1992;  tdq^ione  haoview  with  Lie  ChariH  Kiueger,  HQ  IKPACCMif, 

^^While  die  UA  CongrsH  apfdauded  Resident  A«]uino's  actions  in  M>port  of  iaiman  rights, 
dime  is  some  evidanoe  that  UA  Resident  Ronald  Reagan  agreed  with  die  Philippine  mililaiy. 
mSppiKtK  The  JEilliNgGsBOiRk  New  York:  Anmestylniefnational,  1992; 'The  Situation  of  Human 
Righls  and  Damoaatic  Reconstruction  in  die  Ph^pphiH,' DC  INFO,  Human  Rig^,  Na  4, 

1  tepteedier  1991;  Plotter,  1967,  p.  137. 

^^Ihc  Philippine  Air  Force  did  send  a  civilian  officer  for  training  tai  a  Cn4US  financial  resource 
COUTH  in  1992,  but  Ms  attendance  at  the  course  WH  funded  under  the  genend  IMET  program,  not 

^  extra  funding  shows  up  for  the  end  of  die  year,  die  two  coursH  at  Monterey  could  be 
funded  out  of  1992  general  IMET  funds. 
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relative  to  die  overall  reduction  in  financial  assistance  to  die  Philippine,  but  14 
percent  fewer  IMET  dollars  is  a  substantial  amount  for  such  a  small  program.^^ 

It  is  dear,  however,  diat  issues  of  dvil'military  relations,  human  riglits,  and 
defense  resource  management  are  pertinent  to  die  situation  in  the  Phil4>pines, 
where  the  militaiy — especially  rebel  groups  like  RAM  and  YOU — is  showing 
increased  interest  in  politics,  human-rights  abuses  continue  to  drive  people  into 
die  arms  of  die  insurgents,  and  the  defense  resources  are  so  limited  that  such 
diings  as  training  manuals  and  bask  equq>ment  are  in  short  supply.  On  die 
other  hand,  as  die  Philqipines  faces  increasing  responsibility  for  its  own  external 
defense  and  the  insurgencies  show  no  sign  of  abating,  it  appears  unlikely  diat  die 
military  wiU  dioose  to  diannel  declining  IMET  funds  into  IMET-E  instead  of  into 
tactical,  tedinical,  and  professional  training  to  he^i  it  combat  the  many  direats  it 
feces. 

Conduding  Observations 

Aldiough  internal  defense  and  develo|»nent  are  important  missions  for  the 
Philippine  military,  only  one-third  of  U.S.  training  provided  to  the  PhiI4>pines 
between  1968  and  1991  was  applicable  to  these  areas.  On  the  one  hand,  die  AFP 
has  developed  its  own  COIN  strategy  and  dierefore  requires  little  mtemal 
defense  training  from  die  United  States;  on  the  odier  hand,  aldiou^  die  United 
States  provided  substantial  financial  siqiport  and  equipment  for  rural 
development  activities  prior  to  die  forced  withdrawal  of  its  bases,  actual  training 
in  dvk  actum  is  mosUy  limited  to  joint-combined  exercises.  The  JUSMAG 
Philippines,  nonetheless,  incltules  nation-building  as  one  of  die  goals  supported 
by  U.S.  training. 

It  is  clear  diat  both  the  Philippine  government  and  military  could  benefit  from 
exposure  to  die  theoretical  and  practical  issues  IMET-E  is  intended  to  address. 
Democracy  remains  tenuous  in  the  Philippines  in  the  aftermath  of  Marcos' 
"presidency":  The  government  is  still  riddled  with  corruption,  and  democratic 
institutions  continue  to  be  misused.  Moreover,  die  Philippine  military  has  lost  its 
traditional  respect  for  civilian  authority,  continues  to  perpetrate  brutal  human- 
ri^te  abuses,  and  has  felled  to  stamp  out  die  two  insurgencies  that  have  plagued 
die  country  for  more  than  20  years.  Finally,  the  Philippines' internal  and  external 
defense  efforts  are  dueatened  by  the  country's  persistent  lack  of  financial 
resources  and  would  benefit  from  improved  defense  resource  management 


^^Tdqthone  interview  with  NCG  Nidc  Caim,  JUSMAG  Philippines,  15  July  1992. 
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llie  }US^<AG  Fhilif^ines  is  successfully  promoting  IMET-E  to  the  AFP,  which 
has  e)^»es8ed  interest  in  such  courses.  However,  the  AFP  has  indicated  that  it 
will  not  feel  free  to  select  IMET-E  courses  as  long  as  they  must  be  financed  out  of 
the  general  IMET  funds.  Tedinical  arul  tactical  training  will  continue  to  take 
precedaice  over  such  courses,  especially  given  die  decline  in  IMET  funds  in  1993, 
die  Philippines' new  need  for  external  defense  capabilities,  and  toe  ongoing 
counterinsurgency  efforts.  Like  Thailand,  the  Philqipines  provides  a  fertile 
environment  for  IMET-E  but  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  more  traditional  courses 
for  such  training.  And,  as  in  Thailand,  for  the  United  States  to  require  that  the 
Philippines  use  smne  of  its  limited  IMET  funds  for  IMET-E  can  only  be  expected 
to  breed  resentment,  thus  undermining  ooe  of  the  fundamental  goals  of  die  IMET 
program:  cooperativeandmutually  ben^dalmiUtary-to-military  and 
govemment-to-govemment  relations. 
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5.  Comparing  the  Two  Cases 


U.S.  Interests  and  Efforts 

Thailand  and  die  Philippines  have  bodt  assumed  strategic  significance  to  the 
United  States:  Bod\  countries  have  allowed  die  United  States  to  base  troops  on 
dteir  soil,  bodi  have  defense  agreements  with  the  United  States,  and  both  rely 
heavily  on  die  United  States  for  equipment,  materiel,  and  odier  defense 
resources.  U.S.  training  is  a  mark  of  prestige  in  eadi  country,  and  U.S.  doctrine 
and  training  manuals  ate  die  basis  for  each  country's  own  training. 

U.S.  relations  with  die  Philippines  could  not  overcome  the  shadow  of 
colonialism,  however.  Despite  cooperative  arrangements  and  a  mutual  defense 
treaty,  tension  has  characterized  the  relationship  between  die  two  countries, 
eventually  leading  the  Philippine  Senate  to  demand  die  wididrawal  of  die  last 
two  U.S.  military  bases  in  the  Philippines  by  Decenber  1992.  Eventhebase 
wididrawal  was  tinged  widi  aciimon}^  Then-President  Corazon  Aquino 
requested  that  die  US.  Navy  leave  bdiind  one  of  die  three  floating  docks  used  at 
Subic  Bay;  die  United  States  refused  on  the  grounds  diat  U.S.  law  precluded 
offering  removable  equipment  to  die  Philippines  as  long  as  it  was  still  required 
by  a  U5.  agency.^ 

The  base  removal  will  have  a  significant  efiect  on  the  Philippine  military:  Itlus 
already  resulted  in  a  dramatic  reduction  of  US.  military  and  economic  support 
and  has  meant  the  loss  of  40,000  Riilippine  jobs  at  Qark  and  Subic  Bay  in  the 
volcano-devastated  Limm  region.  Aldiou^  die  United  States  will  help  the 
Philippine  military  maintain  existing  equipment,  it  has  not  offered  suMcient 
Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  credits — upon  which  die  financially  strapped 
Philippine  military  luu  depended — for  die  Philippines  to  buy  new  equipment 
More  of  the  Philippines'  military  funds  and  resources  will  have  to  be  spent  on 
external  defense,  leaving  less  for  internal  defense  despite  the  ongoing  communist 
and  Muslim  insurgencies.  It  is  likely  that  fewer  joint  exercises  will  be  held  with 
die  Philippines  now  that  die  bases  have  been  wididrawn,  and  the  inexpensive 
(si-the-joib-training  (P|T)  provided  at  die  bases  is  no  longer  possible,  either. 


^Tasker,  Rodney,  'Sour  Leave-Taldiig;  Wni^  over  Navy  Fadlities  Mars  US.  Withdrawat," 
Far  Eastern  JEoBnomic  Reoieia,  30  April  1992,  p.  19. 
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Moreover,  alttuwg^  IMET  funds  have  not  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  other 
financial  and  military  support,  fivey  have  still  been  trimmed  by  14  percent  The 
Philippines  ate  therefore  faced  witt\  mote  training  requirements  aiui  fewer 
training  funds. 

In  contrast,  U.S.  relaticms  with  Thailand  are  more  positive.  Despite  the  May  1992 
violence  in  Bangkok  and  the  suspensicm  of  U.S.  security  assistance  between  the 
February  1991  coup  and  die  September  1992  elections,  the  United  States 
maintains  a  positive  inutge  and  working  relationship  not  only  wifii  the  Thai 
military  but  wifii  the  civilian  goverrunent  axtd  public,  as  well  Indeed,  U.S. 
military  assistance  resumed  immediately  following  fi\e  elections  in  fite  fall  of 
1992.  Even  when  IMET  funds  were  suspended,  moreover,  Thailand  ccmtinued 
buying  U.S.  arms  and  military  equipment  and  Thai  military  personnel  paid  their 
own  way  to  file  United  States  for  observation  tours.^ 

The  single  concern  is  fiuit  ttte  declining  nuntbers  of  Thai  military  students  trained 
in  the  Uruted  States,  while  wifiiout  significant  short-term  implications  for  the 
U.S.-Thai  relationship,  will  have  implicaticms  for  20  years  down  the  road,  when 
fills  generation  of  military  students  begins  to  enter  the  Thai  leadership  without 
the  professional  and  emotional  ties  to  file  United  States  fiiat  the  current 
leadership  possesses. 


Internal  Defense  and  Development 

Internal  defense  and  development  play  an  important  role  in  both  Thailand  and 
file  Philippines.  The  Thai  military  has  taken  full  advantage  of  its  IDAD  mission, 
claiming  that  the  figfit  against  communist  insurgents  is  still  in  its  last  stages, 
despite  the  virtual  end  of  the  insurgency  in  file  mid-198Qs.  By  continuing  to 
"figfit  communism,"  the  RTARF  has  justified  involvement  in  domestic  politics, 
maintained  a  presence  nationwide,  and  continued  to  expand  its  n<  Son-building 
role.  The  Thai  military  has  thus  been  capable  not  only  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  but  of  broadening  its  mission  at  a  time  when  Thailand  is  facing  neither 
internal  nor  external  threats. 

The  Philippine  military,  on  the  other  hand,  is  combating  ongoing  insurgencies 
and  is  suddenly  responsible  for  defining,  and  preparing  for,  the  Philippines' 
external  defense.  Internal  defense  and  development  are  not  merely  a  justification 
for  forces  in  the  Philippines  but  a  means  of  guaranteeing  the  republic's  continued 
survival  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  efforts  the  military  nufices  in  internal 


^Interview  witii  Deputy  C3uef  of  Mission  Victor  Tomseth,  Embassy,  Bangkok,  June  1992. 
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defense  and  development  aie  offset  by  the  militaiy's  brutal  human-rights  abuses, 
which  tend  to  generate  both  active  and  passive  support  for  the  various 
insurgents. 

Hie  United  States  does  not  train  many  Thai  or  Philippine  military  students  in 
IDAD-related  skills.  Both  the  AFP  and  ttie  RTARF  have  overtly  i^ected  U.S. 
COIN  doctrine  and  have  independently  developed  their  own  COIN  strategies, 
making  U.S.  training  in  internal  defense  inappropriate.  Nor  has  the  United 
States  provided  imdue  amounts  of  internal  development  training  to  either 
country.  Although  the  niilippmes  have  in  the  past  received  substantial 
economic-support  funds  for  rural  and  agricultural  development,  civic  action 
training  was  mostly  limited  to  joint-condiined  exercises,  and  training  in  technical 
skills  appropriate  to  nation-building  was  not  a  priority.  In  Thailand,  as  well, 
most  dvic  action  training  takes  place  as  part  of  joint  exercises,  and  the  Thais  have 
developed  adequate  in-country  training  capabilities  in  internal  development 
skills,  such  as  engineering  and  communications.  Both  countries  prefer  to  use  the 
limited  IMET  funds  they  receive  for  Bnandng  mostly  conventional  training  in 
skills,  concepts,  and  capabilities  that  diey  can  receive  only  in  the  United  States. 


Democratization 

Both  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  could  benefit  from  improved  dvil-military 
relations.  In  Thailand,  the  military  has  dominated  the  government  since  the  coup 
that  overthrew  the  monarchy  in  1932,  and,  despite  recent  setbacks,  the  RTAKF 
retains  real  political  and  economic  power.  Thai  dvilian  governments, 
furthermore,  have  been  routinely  corrupt  and  incompetent,  making  military 
intervention  a  politically  expedient  option. 

As  the  Thai  middle  dass  grows,  however,  Thais  are  beginning  to  demand  real 
democracy  with  red  political  representaticm  of  their  interests.  These  new 
attitudes  led  to  the  May  1992  demonstrations  and  riots  and  to  the  political 
changes  in  their  aftermath.  The  situation  in  lhailand  remains  extremely  volatile, 
although  tiiere  is  a  consensus  that  the  events  of  May  1992  represented  a 
watershed  in  the  Thai  political  system.  Although  the  military  retains  a 
significant  amount  of  political  and  economic  control  in  Thailand,  it  has  come 
under  increased  public  scrutiny  and  is  confronting  pressure  for  change. 

The  Philippine  military,  in  contrast,  had  a  60-year  tradition  of  respect  for  dvilian 
authority  before  Ferdirumd  E.  Marcos  began  to  subvert  that  tradition  by  bringing 
military  leaders  into  his  government  and  involving  them  in  its  corruption.  When 
Marcos  declared  martial  law  in  1972,  he  changed  the  course  of  the  AFP's 
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development  It  grew  quickly  but  became  inefficient  and  ineffectual.  Moreover, 
an  entire  generation  of  officers  was  trained  imder  martial  law. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Marcos  government  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  support  of  much  of  the  military.  But  AFP  participation  in  duit  action 
further  defined  its  new  self-image.  Some  senior  Philippine  commanders  realized 
that  the  AFP  could  be  actively  involved  in  solving  the  Philippines'  political 
problems.  Placed  in  high  government  positions,  responsible  for  the  daily 
coimterinsurgency  efforts  ageiinst  the  communists  and  the  Muslims,  AFP  leaders 
began  to  exert  pressure  on  then-President  Corazon  Aquino.  Although  the  more 
radical  milit2ury  factions  instigated  the  numerous  coup  attempts  during  Aquino's 
presidency,  the  military  in  general  appeared  to  be  sympathetic  to  such 
attempts — a  complete  reversal  in  attitude  from  the  pre-Marcos  Philippine 
militaiy. 

The  intent  behind  IMET-E  training  is  to  address  precisely  such  issues  at  their 
civilian  and  military  roots.  At  this  time,  the  National  Defense  University  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  course  specifically  on  the  subject  of  civil-military 
relations.  Thai  and  Philippine  military  and  civilian  personnel  have  expressed 
interest  in  such  training,  as  well  as  in  otiier  IMET-E  courses,  such  as  the  defense 
resources  management  course.  Particularly  pertinent  to  the  Philippine  military 
would  be  training  in  human-rights  issues  fiom  a  practical-^ot  a  moralistic — 
standpoint  Such  training  is  foreseen  \mder  IMET-E;  at  present,  human-rights 
issues  are  addressed  indirectly  in  a  variety  of  U.S.  military  courses. 

The  clear  problem  confronting  IMET-E  is  financial:  IMET-E  is  currently  funded 
out  of  general  IMET  dollars,  and  both  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  are  fadng 
reduced  IMET  budgets  and  higher  demands  for  coiirses.  Although  the  two 
countries  have  expressed  theoretical  interest  in  IMET-E,  barring  a  sepeurate  pot  of 
money  for  such  courses,  it  is  unlikely  that  either  the  AFP  or  the  RTARF  will 
sacrifice  more  practical  training  in  tactics  and  technical  skills  for  IMET-E  courses. 
Indeed,  requiring  the  AFP  and  the  RTARF  to  pay  for  IMET-E  courses  out  of  their 
general  IMET  allocations  can  be  expected  not  only  to  frustrate  and  anger  them — 
especially  as  they  watch  IMET  funds  going  to  civilians — but  will  further  burden 
the  IMET  program  itself.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  both  the  AFP  and  the 
RTARF  began  to  turn  to  other  providers  of  military  training  or  to  rely  more 
extensively  on  their  own  training.  Both  IMET  and  IMET-E  deserve  adequate 
funding,  especially  given  the  relatively  small  number  of  dollars  actually 
required.^ 


'^The  total  annual  budget  for  IMET  foils  near  $47  million. 
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6.  Conclusion:  IMET  Training, 

Development,  and  Democratization — 
Success  or  Failure? 


Although  international  military  education  and  training  is  a  very  small  program 
with  a  very  small  budget,  it  has  an  impact  beyond  its  size.  Not  easily  quantified 
in  terms  of  dollars  cmd  cents,  the  success  of  IMET  lies  in  the  prestige  and  quality 
of  U.S.  training  that  motivate  foreign  countries  to  send  their  best  and  brightest 
military  students  to  courses  in  the  Uirited  States.  The  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  to  expose  friendly  and  allied  nations'  future  leaders  to  the  U.S. 
system  and  culture,  thus  generating  mutual  understanding  and  durable  working 
relationships.  Such  exposure  may  not  translate  into  direct  influence — ^in  neither 
the  Philippines  nor  Thailand  could  it  be  said  that  the  military  in  general  behaves 
consistently  with  U.S.  ideals,  despite  U.S.-trained  leaders — but  at  die  very  least  it 
provides  a  common  language  (literally  and  figuratively)  for  negotiations. 

IMET's  influence  is  extended  when  foreign  students  return  home  and  train  their 
counterparts  in  the  skills  and  concepts  they  learned  in  the  United  States.  Such 
training  occurs  less  frequently  in  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  than  either  these 
countries  or  the  Uiuted  States  might  wish;  however,  because  of  the  demand  for 
highly  skilled,  U.S.-trained  military  persoimel,  when  such  training  occurs,  it 
serves  to  multiply  the  effects  of  IMET  and  familiarize  foreign  military  persoimel 
who  have  never  been  trained  by  the  United  States  with  U.S.  methodologies  and 
doctrine. 

The  effects  of  U.S.-trained  foreign  military  persoimel  acting  as  instructors  is 
augmented  by  dieir  use  of  redunable  instructional  materials  (RIM)  as  manuals  in 
the  courses  they  conduct.  Indeed,  bodi  the  AFP  and  the  RTARF  rely  on  U.S. 
doctrine  and  training  manuals  for  most  of  their  in-coimtry  training. 
Unfortunately,  the  manuals  are  often  in  short  supply,  outdated,  and/or 
inappropriate  for  the  specific  needs  of  the  militaries.  By  steering  foreign  military 
students  toward  the  most  useful  and  appropriate  courses,  the  JUSMAGs  in 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines  can  help  ensure  that  the  most  appropriate  skills  and 
materials  are  brought  back  home.  The  JUSMAG  Philippines  has  been  very 
involved  in  die  Philippine  course  selections,  and  JUSMAGTHAI  is  becoming 
more  involved  in  such  programming  dian  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


That  said,  IMET  training  nonetheless  has  obvious  limitations: 
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•  It  helps  develop  military-to-military  relationships,  but  it  does  not  guarantee 
U.S.  influence. 

•  It  can  expose  foreign  military  students  to  U.S.  culture,  ideals,  and  values,  but 
it  caimot  guarantee  that  they  will  choose  to — or  be  able  to — ^reproduce  them 
in  their  own  countries. 

•  It  can  improve  individuals'  military  skills,  but  it  cannot  guarantee  that  they 
will  use  them  appropriately. 

•  It  can  provide  training  materials  and  experience,  but  it  cannot  guarantee  that 
a  country  will  develop  an  independent  traming  capability. 

U.S.-trained  military  personnel  were  represented  among  bod\  d\e  rebel  and  the 
loyal  troops  in  the  Philippine  coup  attempts.  Despite  years  of  exposure  to  U.S. 
democracy,  U.S.-trained  senior  Thai  military  officers  continue  to  believe  that  the 
military  must  play  a  central,  paternalistic  role  in  democratization.  Whereas  the 
Philippine  military  was  once  strongly  influenced  by  civilian  control  of  the 
military  in  fire  United  States,  that  influence  has  waned,  despite  ongoing  IMET 
training.  Exposure  to  U.S.  values  and  mores  has  not  prevented  fi\e  Philippine 
military  from  perpetrating  human-rights  abuses.  Neither  die  Philippine  nor  the 
Thai  armed  forces  have  developed  an  independent  traming  capability  in 
conventional  tactics  or  techniques,  despite  40  years  of  U.S.  training.  U.S. 
relations  with  the  Thai  and  Philippine  military  leaderships  are  cordial  and  allow 
for  military  cooperation  in  joint  exercises,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  translate 
into  political  influence.  ^ 

What  is  true  of  IMET  training  in  general  is  equally  true  of  the  internal  defense 
and  development  (IDAD)  training  provided  under  IMET.  For  example,  the 
United  States  can  train  foreign  militaries  in  dvk  action  and  other  internal 
development  skills,  but,  as  in  Thailand,  such  training  can  be  used  to  enrich  the 
military  and  extend  its  control  over  traditionally  civilian  enterprises  and 
responsibilities.  Or,  as  in  the  Philippines,  such  training  can  be  lost  to  the  military 
and  the  coimtry  as  military  technidairs  retire  for  higher  paying  civilian  jobs  in 
foreign  coimtries.  Nor  is  U.S.  training  in  IDAD  skills  a  priority  for  the  Thai  and 
Philippine  militaries.  Provided  wifit  limited  IMET  funds,  both  die  Philippines 


^The  benefits  and  limits  of  IMET  are  discussed  in  Manolas ,  Spiro  C,  and  Louis  J.  Samelson, 
"The  United  States  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  Program:  A  Report  to 
Congress,"  The  DISAM  Journal  of  InUmatkmal  Security  Assistance  Management,  VoL  12,  No.  3,  Spring 
1990,  pp.  4-6. 
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and  Thailand  prefer  highly  technical  and/or  advanced  U.S.  training  in  mostly 
convenuonal  skills.^ 

In  summary,  IMET  traiiung  is,  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  pointed  out,  a 
means  of  exposing  foreign  military  students  to  the  United  States,  thereby 
providing  the  United  States  with  improved  military-to-military  relations  and 
avenues  of  influence.  It  is  only  secondarily  an  assistance  program.  Through  the 
IMET  program,  thousands  of  U.S.-trained  military  students  have  risen  to 
positions  of  promineitce  in  their  own  countries:  £n  many  cases  d\ey  have  then 
afforded  the  United  States  foreign  policy  opportunities  it  may  otherwise  not  have 
had.^  Furthermore,  IMET  is  a  relatively  low-budget  program:  It  does  not  have 
to  have  100  percent  success  to  be  successful  Influerumg  some  foreign  leaders, 
having  an  impact  on  the  training  and  doctrine  of  many  foreign  cormtries,  arid 
maintaining  cooperative  military-to-military  relationships  are  clear  benefits  of 
the  program. 

Even  as  a  secondary  grun,  however,  the  security  assistance  value  of  IMET  should 
not  be  squandered: 

•  JUSMAG  training  branch  persormel  should  be  adequately  trained  and 
pr^ared  for  dreir  positions; 

•  JUSMAGs  should  be  interactively  involved  in  advising  their  host  tuitions  in 
the  course  selection  process  to  ensure  diat  the  most  appropriate  courses  are 
taken  and  that  IMET  funds  are  efficiently  used; 

•  JUSMAGs  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  track  ffie  careers  of  U.S.-trained 
personnel  and  to  nuuntain  contact  with  such  persormel  so  ffiat  the 
relationships  forged  during  CONUS  training  are  reinforced  once  students 
return  home; 

•  the  counterproductive  use  of  suspending  IMET  as  a  form  of  sanction  should 
no  longer  be  practiced — ^it  only  serves  to  cut  off  ties  with  foreign  militaries  at 
a  time  when  relations  are  more  important  than  ever. 


^dearly,  some  of  the  skills  are  applicable  to  both  IDAD  and  more  conventional  militaiy 
missions,  e.^  training  in  engineering,  commutucations,cx»istabuIaiy,  and  medical  skills.  Agooddeal 
of  training  in  IDAD  is  therefore  drcumstantial  radier  dian  intention^  Once  diey  have  developed  a 
capability  in  these  skills,  countries  can  put  them  to  use  however  drey  choose.  Even  so,  in  cases  such 
as  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  sudi  training  makes  up  a  very  small  prc^rtion  of  overall  training 
provided  the  UiUted  States.  One  JUSMAG  Philippines  staff  memb»  estimated  that  sudi  training 
constitutes  7-10  percent  of  the  total  aimual  IMET  training.  Even  less  IDAD  training  is  provided  to  the 
Thai  military. 

^Manolas  and  Samelson,  1990,  Appendix  K. 
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Finally,  ttie  IMET-E  program  should  not  be  implemented  half-heartedly.  The 
concept  blends  the  best  aspects  of  IMET's  security  assistance  role  with  its  intent 
to  promote  U.S.  values  and  democratization,  and  has  been  received  favorably  by 
foreign  militaries.  Both  tiie  Thai  and  tiie  Philippine  military,  for  example,  have 
expressed  interest  in  IMET-E  courses.  Yet,  by  requiring  IMET-E  courses  to  be 
funded  out  of  general  IMET  monies,  especially  at  a  time  when  IMET  funds  are 
being  reduced  in  many  countries.  Congress  is  furtiier  sapping  the  already-limited 
IMET  funds  while  at  the  same  time  making  IMET-E  a  burden  rattier  than  an 
opportunity  for  host  nations.  Given  the  relatively  nominal  amount  of  money  ^hat 
would  be  required  to  fully  fund  both  tiiese  programs.  Congress  should 
reconsider  this  policy  and  create  a  separate  source  of  funding  for  IMET-E. 
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